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A SOUTHERN OVERLAND GLIMPSE. 


T is an evidence, on the part of San 
| Francisco, partly of a generous 
zeal for the greatness of California, and 
partly of shortsightedness as to the 
means of maintaining her supremacy 
among Pacific ports, that she is eager 
to build the Southern Pacific Railroad. 
Until it is constructed, and for some 
years after it is completed, it will be, in 
its Pacific relations, emphatically her 
road; but when at last the great mus- 
tard plains and rolling hills in rear of San 
Diego are irrigated, and populated. and 
that city is full of men and of money, 
this railroad will mean to San Francisco 
only so many miles of track, hence to 
the Colorado ; in other words, a profit- 
able State road, tapping Arizona. The 
Colorado is the Mississippi of the Pa- 
cific slope, and its New Orleans, though 
by location in Arizona City, will be in 


fact, owing to the treacherousness of 


that stream, in San Diego; though, of 


course, this will never be asecond New 


Orleans, even as San Francisco will 


never be a second New York, because 
it has not enough backing of farms. 
Entered according to Act of Congress, 
District 

Vor. II—32. 


Though this city will have the road to 
build, whatever trans-continental uses 
it may have, except, perhaps, for con- 
tingent winter travel, will eventually 
pass into the hands of the southern 
port. In the golden glitter and sud- 
denness with which San Francisco has 


grown into one of the world’s capitals, 


men seem to have overlooked, or for- 
gotten, the great agricultural possibilities 
which lie in Southern California, and in 
Arizona, which that little coast village 
will one day lay under tribute ; and to 
think of it as the objective terminus of 
a continental highway, with New Or- 
leans as its ultimate correlative, is a 
thing to which only the keenest com- 
mercial foresight has accustomed itself 
San Francisco may well be content, to- 
gether with New York, to have strung 
one string of States on a thread of iron, 
and may not complain if the second 
thread is caught on other hooks. 

The things which are to be fetched 
and carried across the continent, not 
less than the engineer, will determine 
the main trunk line. If California ful- 
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fills reasonable expectations, it will pres- 
ently be unnecessary to bring across 
either silk, or woolen goods, or any kind 
of Northern provisions, or iron. But 
cotton and sugar will probably never be 
produced here, and will be imported, 
together with rice for the Chinaman 
(for I have little confidence in the suit- 
ableness of the tule swamps for the pro- 
duction of that staple). Since all these 
articles are found in the South, it seems 
likely that, so far as the transit this way 
is concerned, the Southern road is likely 
to have, ultimately, a greater business 
than the Northern. What Texas is to 
New Orleans, and Illinois to New York, 
that Arizona may become to San Fran- 
cisco—a principal source of supply for 
beef. But of that more elsewhere. On 
the other hand, as to the freightage in 
the other direction, the sweet port wines 
in which California will excel rather 
than in the lighter, are likely to be in 
demand among the future inhabitants of 
tropical Mexico, Arizona, New Mexico, 
and the Southern States. But the 
Darien and Suez ship canals will inter- 
fere considerably with the business of 
both Northern and Southern roads. 
Cargoes from Canton to London are 
pretty certain to go vza Suez, (10,300 
miles) with no reshipment, rather than 
by either of the railroads, (13,500 and 
14,000 miles) with two reshipments. 
If the mouth of the Mississippi is kept 
dredged, or (what would be much better) 
a canal five miles long cut from Lake 
Ponchartrain to it, at New Orleans, it 
is also certain that cargoes from Canton 
will go véa Panama to New Orleans, 
(10,000 miles) or to Cairo, (11,000 miles) 
with no reshipment, rather than via 
the Southern Pacific, (8,800 miles) with 


one reshipment. Whatever silk goods 
from Asia cross the continent, by either 


railroad, will go by the Northern, for 
the South wears cotton; also tea, for 
the South drinks coffee and buttermilk. 
As for the trans-continental travel, both 
American and European, a considerable 
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portion of it is certain to cross in winter 
by the Southern route, to avoid the 
delays by snow on the Northern; while 
in summer, if the Southern route is 
hotter, it is not so dusty, and what dust 
there is is not the odious alkali, so 
grievous to weak eyes on the Northern 
route. 

Another argument for the Southern 
road lies in the shape of the country. 
Wearied with the long drag of merchan- 
dise up the Gila, Tucson hankers for a 
wagon-road to La Libertad, and a free 
port there ; and if a better outlet to the 
sea is not afforded, Arizona will pres- 
ently involve us in another Mexican 
imbroglio, and somebody will chop off a 
piece of Sonora. Unless a string is run 
through those countries, and the ends 
of it tied to New York and San Fran- 
cisco, New Mexico and Arizona will 
one day swag all the way down to the 
City of Mexico—than which it would be 
difficult to imagine a worse calamity for 
our country. 

If we consider only the engineering 
aspects of the problem, apart from all 
considerations of destination, uses, and 
convenience, the Southern route is 
greatly better than the Northern. There 
is an old saying, that “the handle of a 
pot is no longer when it is lying down 
It is too much 
































than when it stands up.” 
to say that the mountain curves on the 
Northern route would make the distance 
actually travelled, between San Fran- 
cisco and New York, as great as by the 
Southern ; but it is far from certain that 
a Northern locomotive would not con- 
sume more ftiel than the Southern, with 
a gain in time not commensurate. A 
better comparison is with a house. To 
cross the continent by the Northern 










route is to climb sheer over the roof, 
but by the Southern, it is only an eas} 
walk through the parlor. 

In the summer of 1868 I passed over 
the Southern overland route, in com- 
pany with a party of emigrants, and in 
give such facts 
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of popular interest as we collected, 
respecting the El] Paso route. It may 
be worth while to say that whatever is 
here offered is not a special pleading 
for any route, nor inspired by any hold- 
ing of shares either present or prospect- 
ive. 

First, as to profile. Whoever have 
control of this road will commit a mis- 
take if they do not make it a distinc- 
tively Southern and independent road, 
and not an appanage or proxy of the 
Northern by carrying the trunk line to 
St. Louis, through Kansas or Arkansas. 
To draw from the heart of the cotton 
country, through which there is a con- 
tinuous railroad from Savannah to 
Vicksburg, it should start from the 
latter point; from Shreveport send a 
branch to New Orleans for sugar, and 
one to Cairo for Northern winter travel ; 
another from the Pecos crossing to San 
Antonio and Lavacca, for the El Paso, 
Northern Mexico, and Santa Fé traffic; 
and one from the Rio Grande crossing 
up to the latter city. From Vicksburg, 
then, the locomotive will roll westward, 
over an almost unbroken level, first of 
piney woods, then of prairie, then of 
plain, for nearly 1,000 miles. The first 
interruption is on the western edge of 
the Staked Plain. This great plateau 
seems, for the most part, to drop down 
into the Pecos valley abruptly; but at 
this point there is a sort of magnificent 
battlement, or balustrade—Castle Moun- 
It is a straight limestone loma, 
some hundreds of feet high, flat-roofed 


tain. 


with a ledge which sometimes projects 
over several feet into enormous eaves. 
One portion of this, detached, looks not 
like a castle, but like the vast pile of the 
Tuilleries. The multiplied contortions, 
and perilous rocky shelves of roads, 
reminded me of Spliigen Pass; but, 
while it is inferior to that in grandeur, 
it has a remorseless, grizzly, naked 
savageness I have never seen equaled. 
The actual descent from the level of the 
Staked Plain, however, is not above 
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two hundred feet, and once down, the 
locomotive would roll on one hundred 
miles, over the strange canal-like Pecos, 
to the Apache Mountains. 

Let no one be terrified at the word, 
Until we reach California, there are noth- 
ing but mere hills or sierras. For the 
Apache Mountains let the reader con- 
ceive of a range one hundred and fifty 
miles wide, everywhere split by cafions 
and gorges, with spurs striking in all 
directions, in every part perfectly nude, 
and of a rusty-iron brown, with grassy 
valleys between; and a backbone of 
mountains four thousand feet above the 
Gulf. But here again it seems as if 
Nature expressly prepared the way, and 
herself hewed the giant highway through 
which the fire-eating horse shall run. 
We wind up through Olympia Cafion, 
by an almost imperceptible ascent, 
to the foot of a valley five miles wide 
and twenty long, which bisects the 


Apache Mountains straight across, just 
as if a great strip had been cut from the 
Staked Plain and let down one thou- 
sand feet right into the sierra—a mag- 


nificent railroad chute. Thus all that 
the Southern route has of the Rocky 
Mountains proper will be crossed on a 
level stretch twenty miles long, and not 
niore than five hundred feet above the 
level of the Staked Plain. This great 
valley, too, is notched into others at 
various convenient angles—some of 
them of vast width—through which the 
wagons rolled down by a continuous, 
easy descent to the Sierra Blanca. This 
is a somewhat ugly range, parallel with 
the Rio Grande, and the dividing ridge 
between two great valleys ; but the cut, 
instead of having an ascent and descent, 
is an easy downward grade along the 
bed of an arroyo, through which the 
drainage of the upper valley escapes 
into that of the Rio Grande. 

From this cut the locomotive would 
bowl away up the Rio Grande Valley, 
among the famous, sweet, and silvery 
El Paso onions, and the garlic beds 
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and the jacals, ninety miles to Franklin. 
The Pass (El Paso) is a tame affair. 
The river sierras, usually fifteen or 
twenty miles apart, here approach within 
two, for a space of five miles ; and be- 
tween them the river cuts a trench fifty 
feet deep, and no wider than that one 
might fling a stone across, through a 
barren plain of gravel. Up the river, 
again, seventy miles to Fort Selden, at 
the lower end of the terrible Jornada 
del Muerto. The Rio Grande is one of 
the most outrageous and unapproach- 
able rivers on this continent; but here 
it will be easily bridged, by taking ad- 
vantage of a narrow chute, one side of 
which is a rock abutment already formed. 
From the Rio Grande westward through 
New Mexico the road sweeps up one 
hundred miles, across a continuous se- 
ries of table-lands. A spur of the Rocky 
Mountains is flung down upon New 
Mexico and Eastern Arizona, in the 
shape of a tree, with the sierra branches 
nearly parallel; and every one in New 
Mexico but two is cut by a defile, which 
the grassy plain pours broadly through 
on its own level. One of these is not 
over half a mile in length, and quite 
tame; the other, Cook’s Cafion, is three 
or four miles in length, and mounts up, 
perhaps, three hundred feet above the 
level of the plains. The valley of the 
Mimbres is like a great book of prairie, 
twenty miles square, opened out nearly 
flat right among the mountains, with a 
little bookmark of willows and cotton- 
woods reaching half-way down. The 
upper half of this valley, where the swift, 
cool, deep creek still keeps above ground, 
under the lee of the great green-and 
brown-capped mountains, is worthy of 
Vermont; the lower part, including 
three-fourths of the valley, is—New 
Mexico. From the bed of the Mimbres 
the ascent is very long and easy up to 
the level of the wonderful playas, where 
one travels diligently all day straight 
toward an object, and gets no nearer. 
These are the great valleys lying among 
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the ranges which form the divort between 
the Gulf and the Pacific, consequently 
have no outlets either way ; are abso- 
lutely naked, yellow, or whitish with 
soda or saline efflorescence, and level 
as a floor. They are so level that, when 
water stands on them, it is only an inch 
or two deep on tens of thousands of 
acres. Across these, the locomotive 
would roll seventy miles or more, to 
Doubtful Cafion, (Steen’s Peak) the door 
to Arizona. 

As before mentioned, the sierras in 
Eastern Arizona are mostly parallel 
north and south, with level plains be- 
tween of an incredible width. The 
only passes that are difficult are Doubt- 
ful Cafion and Apache Pass, each one 
of which would need the labor (say) of 
one hundred Chinamen for a month. 
From the latter the road emerges into 
the valley of the San Pedro—the first 
Pacific stream—and unless it is consid- 
ered necessary to visit Tucson, and 
cross a chaparral desert of one hundred 
and thirty miles, which stretches be- 
tween the Cienaga and the Gila, the 
trains will slide easily down the valley 
of the San Pedro and the Gila to the 
Colorado. It would be a very easy 
matter to construct a road from the San 
Pedro, through Tucson, to the Gila, for 
itis an almost unbroken plain; but to 
throw a track straight across the San 
Pedro would require an immense em- 
bankment, at least seventy-five feet 
high and four miles long. 

In descending the Gila, if we follow 
the emigrant road at Maricopa Well, 
we continue straight across the jornada 





of forty-five miles, which the Gila avoids 
by bending widely around, and at the 
lower end of it climb up through the 
rugged pass in the Estrella Mountains. 
From this point to the mouth of the 
river the locomotive would spin down 
along an easy gravelly plain, like that 
of the Rio Grande, three or four miles 
from the river; plunge through the hor- 
rible black gap in the Sierra Prieta; 
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run under the shadow of the lonesome 
Texas Hill; cut off the point of Ante- 
lope Peak, where it juts against the 
river; and run into California under the 
guns of Fort Yuma. There is a singu- 
lar provision of Nature here for a bridge. 
For the most part the Colorado is broad, 
and its banks very sunken and flat, with 
man-traps of perfidious quicksand ; but 
here there is a rib of rock running 
across the alluvial flat which the two 
rivers, just united, burst through in a 
cafion fifty feet deep, and easy to bridge. 

Then—one hundred and forty miles 
across Colorado Desert, the only real 
desert on the route. I know not by 
what road the engineers will choose to 
climb the Sierra Nevada. From New 
River, about on a level with the Pacific, 
to the highest pass on the San Diego 
road—a distance of sixty miles—there 
is an ascent of three thousand eight 
hundred feet, or sixty-three feet to the 
mile, or one foot in eighty-four. The 
Sierra Nevada and the Coast Range in- 
terlock here in a very confused, tumbling 
system of hills, which will necessitate 
much tunnelling and grading, but no 
covered galleries. Snow will nowhere 
enter into the calculations. 

On the San Francisco road the high- 
est passes are these: Soledad Pass, 
3,200 feet; Tejon Pass, 3,800 feet; or 
Tehatchaypah Pass, 4,000 feet. There 
will be more grading done in California 
than on the whole route between the 
two Colorados. 

Second, as to materials and fuel. As 
for ties, there will be no lack in Texas, 
until the head of the Concho is reached, 
of the best of timber, live-oak, and pecan. 
The prairies of Texas are not continuous, 
like those of Illinois; but as far west as 
the Colorado there are vast groves of 
live-oak and post-oak, thinly covering a 
third, or a fourth, of the ground. From 
the source of the Concho to the Apache 
Mountains—one hundred and fifty miles 
—there is not a tree. From those 
mountains, on which cedar and live-oak 
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are found in sufficient quantities, to the 
San Pedro, there will be found plenty 
of timber, chiefly pine, never more than 
thirty miles from the probable track. 
Down the valleys of the San Pedro and 
the Gila, and across the Colorado Des- 
ert—four hundred and fifty miles—there 
is little or nothing. The suggestion of 
Mr. Bartlett, to employ mezquite roots 
for ties, is exceedingly impracticable. 
As well attempt to fire up the locomo- 
tive with buffalo chips. On the Cienaga 
and the Gila there are stout clubs of 
mezquites, some of them attaining the 
extraordinary thickness of two feet; but 
they would give only one length. The 
pitahaya (Cereus giganteus) would fur- 
nish an abundance of straight and easily 
split ties, but in five years they would 
probably be rotten. The Mexicans use 
their tough fibres, however, as founda- 
tions for their mud roofs, which would 
indicate a certain durability. Once in 
California, the track will find material. 

The problem of fuel is one in which 
there are many unseen quantities. Mez- 
quite will be a great source of supply. 
There are millions of acres between the 
two Colorados, which on the Northern 
route would be covered with sage-brush 
and alkali, but which here bring forth 
mezquite sprigs, two or three feet high, 
which fill the ground close to the surface 
with gnarled clumps of roots, great 
enough for a tree. Dry these for a 
month, and they yield coals as hard and 
as hot as hickory, so much esteemed in 
kitchens. The tree, too, though soft 
and beautiful as walnut, makes a heat 
so intense that the smith can weld iron 
with it, as with coal. I think Mexicans 
and Chinese could grub and cut (say) at 
five dollars a cord, within ten miles of 
the road, enough mezquite alone to last 
twenty-five years. The pitahaya on the 
Gila will furnish wood as hard as cotton- 
wood. Of coal, 1 am not aware of any 
positive indications, except in Southern 
California, in the Burro Mountains, and 
in Texas, near the Colorado. 
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Third, something as to the general 
resources. It iscommonin New Mexico 
and Arizona, when a lode is found, to 
say, “If this was anywhere else but in 
Arizona, it would speedily be developed.” 
Thus the insane thirst for money at first 
hand is ever solacing itself for disap- 
pointment, and forever beating and split- 
ting all manner of rocks, while the real 
wealth of the country lies in the soil, 
where Hesiod says Jove has hidden it 
one good furrow deep. The misfortune 
of those countries is, that no men have 
come there yet who wanted to find any 
good in the soil. All those great middle 
regions between the two Colorados look 
cadaverous in June; so does California. 
But in August they are thatched with 
plenteous grass. By the time we reached 
the Rio Grande crossing, New Mexico 
was one vast pasture. 

Of the beef 
and the wheat which grow on the bot- 
tomless black prairies as far west as the 
The 
great drawback is the detestable northers 
and the hail. From the Colorado to the 
Apache Mountains—two hundred and 


To begin with Texas. 


Colorado, it is needless to speak. 


fifty miles—it is practically one plain, 
which, with the exception of a strip 
twenty miles wide, along the Pecos, is 
a black limestone and sandy soil, which, 
if it had rain, would produce torty-five 
bushels of wheat per acre. It has a 
most erratic climate—cross-rains, crook- 
ed winds, hail, sunshine, and dust, all at 
once. The 
It has absolutely no valley, and no trees, 


Pecos is a hideous river. 


but wriggles right through the plain like 
a canal, with its shores white with skele- 
tons, and a south wind drifting sand for- 
ever. On the tops of the Apache Moun- 
tains, as it were, we saw sweet potato 
In the vast Agua del Muerto 
valley, also in those mountains, there is 


gardens. 


a soil equal to anything about Los An- 
geles. The biznaga (a pretty bush— 
cactus) grows to a diameter of fifteen 
inches. The Rio Grande bottoms are 


mostly narrow, dusty, and absolutely 
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nude, but incalculably fertile. El Paso 
is a street seven miles long, but a mere 
slice of bottoms supports it. The wheat 
is equal to that of the Waxahatchie 
prairies. Alfalfa is mown five times a 
year, and under American management 
an acre of it has been known to yield a 
profit of $1,200 in one year. Of the 
black Socorro grapes the Mexicans 
make a heady native wine; but I have 
drunk American wine, made there, as 
good as Los Angeles port. 

From a point ten miles west of the 
Rio Grande, to another twenty miles 
east of the Gila, we traversed the great 
future grazing country. Its superiority 
over California for these uses is that it 
has rain from one Colorado to the other, 
from the middle of July, for six weeks, 
in abundance. And the fact that, unlike 
the great basin of the Northern route, 
with a few exceptions along the Pecos 
and the Gila, it is not burnt by alkali, is 
much, very much. It is a notable pro- 
vision of nature, that cattle eat the 
grasses which grow here with nearly as 
much relish, and profit of tallow, when 
The 
strength of the grama grass is also re- 
markable. 
were under the saddle continually, and 
often half the night, yet they fattened 
We passed within 
sight of millions of acres, where a good 


they are dead as when green. 


The horses of the herdsmen 


on it as upon oats. 


McCormick could have harvested six or 
seven tons of hay per day, better even 
than the odorous timothy of the East. 
And herein is a reason why Arizona may 
eventually supplant Southern California, 
as a source of supply for beef for the 
larger cities of this coast. The grasses 
of Southern California grow too rank 
and coarse, then fall sheer down, and 
are useless, except for their seeds. 
Cattle cannot gather these as well as 
sheep and horses. As the result of 
many inquiries, I found that the best 
ranchos do not keep above one head 
upon four acres. In good years they 


might keep one upon two or three, but 
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there come droughts which kill them 
down to one upon eight or ten. The 
day will come when the agriculture of 
Southern California will make it a poor 
business to keep cattle there. These 
pastures cannot be improved, except by 
irrigation ; and when a farmer begins to 
irrigate, he would better turn the water 
into a cornfield, or a mulberry garden, 
than a meadow. On the other hand, 
the grasses of Arizona grow thriftily 
twice a year, are fine and eatable to the 
very root, and remain erect, curing into 
better hay than the coarse oats or clover. 
Again, the hills of Arizona and New 
Mexico, like those of Texas, are notably 
grassy, while most of the hills in the 
Coast Range are covered with pretty but 
useless chamizal. I noticed that it 
always rains on the hills and sierras 
earliest and latest; hence they yield 
pasture when there is none in California, 
either on hill or valley. 

Agriculture, too, has made a begin- 
ning. I knowa man on Salt River who 
netted $23,000 from a single crop of 
barley. The famous Apache fighter, 
Colonel King Woolsey, has a rancho on 
the north side of the Gila which he 
irrigates with warm water, and produces 
great harvests. So confident are the 
Arizonians of their agricultural future, 
that many merchants in Tucson and 
Wickenburg will advance seed and farm- 
ing implements to an emigtant. The 
wheat of the Santa Cruz Valley (Tuc- 
son) is singularly rich and yellow. It 
makes bread like gold, and almost as 
solid. Those who traverse these plains 
fifty years hence may see great groves 
of the maguey, (Agave Mexicana) the 
various varieties of which produce 
hemp, brandy, bread, and sugar. But 
neat, thrifty, deep-ploughing agriculture 
will never be found on the steaming, 
frying banks of the Gila. The torrid 
climate of that river and the lower Col- 
orado will eventually Mexicanize the 
inhabitants, and they will plough shift- 
lessly, cultivate a little fruit, herd their 
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cattle, and look to Southern California 
for many supplies. But, even for its 
purely agricultural uses, the Southern 
region, as far east as the Pecos, is great- 
ly Superior to the central basin of the 
Northern, because it is gridironed with 
sierras, which are full of springs, and 
moreover catch and pour down upon 
the plains a great deal of rain which 
would fly quite over if the surface was 
unbroken. And it is to its grazing and 
producing capacities that men must 
finally look, for no railroad can live fif- 
teen hundred miles on precarious quartz 
and sulphurets of copper, even with 
such magnificent termini as Texas and 
California. 

Of the gold and silver mines of those 
Territories I have said nothing, for 
most that is certainly known to any- 
body is probably known to Californians, 
My own estimation of them is slight. 
They are too sporadic, like most of the 
Rocky Mountain findings. Again, such 
a hardy and diabolical race as the 
Apaches is seldom found in a rich au- 
‘iferous region. 

When shall we make our journey 
across the continent to see it at its 
best? About the middle of August. 
“alifornia must consent to appear at its 
worst; but the darling of the describers 
will not grudge the Territories the few 
pleasant words they get among their 
curses. From New Orleans, then, we 
go out among sunny fields of cane and 
of cotton, and through forests where the 
long gray moss waves us its farewell ; 
over the regal prairies of Texas, with 
their speckled myriads; across the 
Staked Plain, where palmas hold their 
solemn vigils—our doubles— 


* Our fatal shadows that walk by us still ;” 


up among the basaltic pillars of the 
American John O’Groat’s House ; bowl 
along the bloody Rio Grande, where it 
rages down between the white sierras ; 
roll on all night across the green, and 
yellow, and salty acres of New Mexico, 
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in the soft light of the emigrating moon 
and the stars ; over the wide, wide pas- 
tures of Arizona, beneath sunrises ush- 
ered with the “ pomp of Persian morn- 
ings,” and rainy sunsets which turn all 
earth and air into blood ; down the mys- 
tic Gila, through those fairy-like, green 
colonnades of pitahayas, which also 
stand on the red porphyry mountains, 
and in their arms catch the tired moon ; 
across the Colorado Desert, that old 
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and hungry negative of all things; up 
among the gray, round cones of the 
Sierra Nevada; down among the tum- 
bled Alpine hills, green forever, but 
softly mystic with an earthquake halo 
about their brows; down across the 
arid plains, and rolling knolls, and the 
green lines of orange groves along the 
streams ; till at last the hoarse blast of 
the whistle challenges the ancient reign 
of Ocean. 


MEDICAL ART IN THE CHINESE QUARTER. 


UDGING from the number of their 

apothecary stores, one would sup- 

pose that the Chinese were large 
consumers of medicines. Nor are ap- 
pearances in this particular deceptive. 
There are in San Francisco a dozen 
or more establishments where Chinese 
medicines are prepared and sold, and 
the business is said to be very profitable. 
These establishments employ, each on 
an average, about four men in cutting, 
mixing and putting up prescriptions, and 
in decocting and drying their thousand 
and more remedies, gathered from every 
imaginable source. Every town in the 
country where there are Chinese has its 
medicine store, and scarcely an invoice 
of goods can go to the trader in the 
most distant mining settlements, or to 
the sutlers who follow up the camps of 
the railroad laborers, but medicines will 
occupy a prominent place in it. 

One would infer, therefore, that there 
must be an extensive field for physi- 
cians who understand the nature and 
application of these supposed reme- 
dies; and this is found to be the case. 
The Chinese, wherever they go, are fol- 
lowed up pretty closely by men profess- 
ing to be skilled in the healing art. 
There is, however, a great diversity in 
the abilities and qualifications of these 


physicians. Some, without any medi- 
cal education or training whatever, but 
because nothing better offers, buy, beg, 
or borrow a set of medical books, put 
out a sign, and begin writing prescrip- 
tions for all who apply to them; while 
others have grown gray in the practice 
of their favorite art, having done scarce 
anything all their days but to study the 
diagnosis of diseases, the nature of 
medicinal herbs, minerals, and animal 
substances, together with the theories 
respecting the effects of every variety 
of extraneous influences on diseases, 
as well as the influence of the imps and 
other spirits. To become acquainted 
with all that has been written in the 
Chinese language on the subject of 
diseases, the nature of remedies, and 
the manner of preparing and applying 
them, is a task which many years of 
study would be required to accomplish. 
These medical books also contain many 
notices of the manner in which certain 
medicines were first discovered, also mar- 
velous accounts of the cures that have 
been performed by them. They profess 
to describe the internal structure of the 
body, and to define the influence of the 
dual powers upon the various organs ; 
also to speak of many other subtle and 
mysterious influences which the skillful 
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practitioner, as is supposed, ought to 
understand and be able to counteract; 
therefore, a familiarity with this sort of 
lore gives an influence and power to the 
learned physician in the community 
where he resides, and the people stand 
agape while he is examining his patient, 
and writing out his prescriptions, and 
at the same time is reciting as much as 
he can remember of what the books 
have said respecting such or similar 
cases, and of the name and nature of 
the medicines applicable to them, and 
the history of wonderful cures which 
they have effected. 

So much study by so many learned 
men on one subject; so many thous- 
ands—yea, millions—of life-times spent 
in this study since the days of Noah 
until now, it might reasonably be sup- 
posed ought to have brought this sci- 
ence in China to a high state of per- 
fection ; but such is not the fact. It is 
true that regular practitioners some- 
times, and quacks very often, apply 
remedies, and experiment with sub- 
stances, which may or may not be me- 
dicinal; and in this way almost every 
variety of animal, vegetable, and earthy 
substance has been tried; and the 
stranger the article the more valuable 
and efficient is it presumed, by ignorant 
and superstitious people, to be; never- 
theless, there still remains a_ higher 
veneration for ancient than for mod- 
ern discoveries, and the more smoky, 
thumb-worn, and worm-eaten a doctor’s 
library appears, the more reverence, 
other things being equal, will usually be 
accorded to his opinions. And, more- 
over, the law stands in the way of an 
advancement in the theory and practice 
of medicine in China. The “code” 
provides that whenever unskillful prac- 
titioners are convicted of “ proceeding 
contrary to the established forms” in 
their administering of medicines, or in 
using the puncturing needle, and there- 
by causing the death of the patient, 
they shall be treated according to the 
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statute for accidental homicides, and 
shall not any longer be allowed to prac- 


tice medicine. [See Williams’ Middle 
Kingdom, vol. 2, page 191.] 

The statute, however, it is said, is 
seldom carried into execution, and doc- 
tors or quacks are generally unmolested 
in the administering of nostrums and 
the application of needles, whenever 
they find people willing to submit to 
their experiments; and perhaps no 
people in the world are more docile in 
this respect; none more fatient under 
the doctor’s care ; none more credulous. 
Whenever they are conscious of a slight 
indisposition they resort at once to a 
doctor, or search a medical book and 
select a prescription for themselves, or 
get a friend to do it for them, or else 
apply to the Chinese Asculapius, or to 
some other god, or to a clairvoyant 
physician ; and this they may do in per- 
son or by proxy; but the medicine they 
seem determined to have at any rate, 
and the amount of apothecary stuff 
that a Chinaman will pour down his 
throat is truly amazing. 

Though many of the articles com- 
posing their materia medica are, ap- 
parently, harmless, yet if taken at the 
wrong time, and in too great quantities, 
they must do injury; and it is not un- 
frequent, on asking a sick man what is 
the matter with him, to get, (if not from 
himself, yet from some bystander) the 
answer, that “he has been cured to 
death” — been damaged. by too much 
physic. 

Not only is it unsatisfactory, and 
every way uninteresting and unenjoy- 
able, to be drugged into a worse condi- 
tion than when the patient began to 
doctor, but it is also expensive. Sev- 
eral of the articles of the Chinese phar- 
macopia are rare. The prices of all 
their drugs, as well as the fees of phy- 
sicians in this country, are far in ad- 
vance of what they are in China; and 
though Chinamen who have employ- 
ment get much better wages than when 
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at home, yet it is not uncommon to 
meet with persons who are in the con- 
dition of that poor woman of whom it 
was said that “she had suffered many 
things of many physicians, and had 
spent all that she had, and was nothing 
bettered, but rather grew worse.” 

The being willing to “suffer many 
things from many physicians ” was not 
a weakness of the sex, nor yet peculiar 
to people of those early times ; but the 
Chinese of both sexes, and of these 
times, apply to one doctor after another 
till they have met with the one who 
seems to understand how to manage 
their disease, or (which is doubtless 
more generally the case) till Nature it- 
self has wrought a cure in despite of 
the decoctions, lotions, plasters, punc- 
tures, and scarifications of all their doc- 
tors. 

Not only have Chinamen the audacity 
to cast adrift from one doctor and go in 
search of another, but (without seeming 
to know of any possible impropriety in 
the act) they may be under the care of 
two or more physicians at the same time. 

Within certain limits such a course is 
entirAly admissible, and in some cir- 
cumstances necessary ; for the practice 
of the healing art in China is divided 
up into a great variety of specialties, 
and it may happen that a patient may 
be afflicted with a complication of dis- 
eases, some external, some internal, so 
that two or three or more physicians 
may need to be applied to, before all of 
the patient’s ailments have been pre- 
scribed for ; in which case the greatly 
afflicted individual may be subjected to 
the necessity of making himself the re- 
ceptacle of the stuff administered by 
several doctors at the same time. 

This, however, according to Chinese 
notions of the internal structure of the 
body, is a less hazardous experiment 
than we western people, who allow our- 
selves to read, and to believe, the mod- 
ern works on physiology and anatomy, 
would suppose. 
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Those eastern, very ancient, and 
therefore very venerable notions, re- 
specting the internal structure of the 
body, we have not at present the time 
to detail; indeed, a diagram would be 
necessary, in order to make the subject 
quite intelligible, (such diagrams abound- 
ing in Chinese medical works) but suffice 
it to say that the ancient Chinese writers 
on the circulation of the blood hardly 
agree with Harvey—they make no dis- 
tinction between venous and arterial 
blood—and in the location and offices of 
many of the internal organs differ ma- 
terially from the statements which are 
now taught, even in our common school 
books ; while the millions of glands, 
ducts, nerves, and fibres, which the 
anatomist and every gualified practi- 
tioner in these western countries under- 
stand, is to a Chinese doctor altogether 
a terra incognita. And how is it pos- 
sible to be ctherwise, since Chinese 
physicians never dissect ; post mortem 
examinations are never practised; nor 
have they anywhere museums of morbid 
or comparative anatomy. Nevertheless, 
the Chinese practitioner, as we intimat- 
ed, has a theory respecting the internal 
arrangement of the body, which en- 
boldens him in the administration of 
almost any variety of medicines at the 
same time, and even in the same dose. 
That theory is, that there are certain 
channels leading to the different portions 
of the body, and communicating each 
with its particular portion of the system. 
Some say that these medicines follow 
the tendons and cords. At Pekin there 
is, as is commonly understood, a model 
of a man in bronze, in which the theory 
alluded to is illustrated ; and the medi- 
cal books contain fac similes of that 
man in bronze, and teach, moreover, 
that the medicines which are adapted 
for the diseases located in different 
portions of the body, no matter how 
administered, will take each their ap- 
propriate road, and search out the 
identical location for which’ they were 
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special work. 

Corresponding with these notions 
respecting the channels leading to the 
several portions of the body, is the 
theory respecting the pulse, or the 
pulses, whose office is to bring intelli- 
gence from the different portions of the 
body, and report as to their condition. 
There are mainly twelve roads in which 
these pulses run. Some practitioners 
are said to feel the pulse, not only in 
the wrists, but in the arms and temples, 
and even in the legs and feet ; but most 
physicians confine their examinations to 
the pulses in the wrists, of which each 
wrist has three, and each pulse two 
forms of development; making in all 
what some denominate the twelve 
pulses; while the different conditions 
of these pulses amount to twenty-seven ; 
and from these several pulses, and their 
conditions, the physicians pretend to 
judge of the state of the various organs, 
with which they have communication. 
None but quacks, however, pretend to 
trust entirely to the pulse; the regular 
faculty speak of four methods by which 
the diagnosis must be obtained, viz. : 
ist. By observation; such as the ex- 
amination of the tongue, eyes, com- 
plexion, and general appearance. 2d. 
By hearing ; such as observing the pa- 
tient’s breathing, and the sound of his 
voice. 3d. By questions; which means 
the patient’s own account of himself; 
and 4th. The pulse. They say, further- 
more, that the patient must be seen at 
different times, and under different cir- 
cumstances, before a satisfactory con- 
clusion can be reached. 

Without a knowledge of physiology 
and anatomy, how can they understand 
the nature of disease, or know wheth- 
er the various organs are ina healthy 
or unhealthy state ; and how know what 
remedies are able to reach them, to 
repel disease, and restore them to their 
wonted functions ? 

Without a knowledge of anatomy, of 
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course, they are altogether unskilled in 
the science and art of surgery; and to 
their credit, under the circumstances, 
we are able to say that they make no 
attempts to practice it. All that they 
can ever do with broken limbs is to 
apply pressure to simple fractures, with 
poultices, and bandages; and nature 
often in such cases performs its own 
cures. Not long ago a young man in 
Marin County, while assisting in driving 
cattle, was thrown from his horse, and 
his arm, above the elbow, was broken. 
He refused to put himself under the 
care of any of our physicians, but came 
directly to the city, with the broken arm 
dangling from the shoulder. Here he 
had a brother who in China had prac- 
ticed medicine, but who now keeps a 
little butcher shop on Dupont street. 
This brother undertook the cure of the 
broken arm. The fractured bones were 
united ; washes and salves were liberally 
applied ; then bandages ; and over all 
the dried, stiff bark of a tree, with the 
concave side fitting to the arm, bound 
tight; and so the work of repair was 
afforded full time and opportunity to 
proceed, without further molestation. 
In a few weeks the arm was out of the 
sling, and is now apparently as sound 
and strong as before the accident. 
Counter-irritation is frequently re- 
sorted to by Chinese doctors, “to draw 
out the fever,” and cure pain, and to 
counteract the effect of a cold—to “ draw 
it out,” as they say; therefore it is not 
uncommon to meet with persons with 
the skin quite red in spots upon the 
neck, or on the nose between the eyes; 
which condition has been produced by 
friction, or by pinching. This particu- 
lar operation is usually performed by 
the barbers. The J7oxa, or burning of 
the flowers of the amaranthus on the 
skin, over the part where certain un- 
healthy symptoms are complained of, is 
common, especially in the case of child- 
ren. Cauteries and caustics are much 
used; and acupuncture is common ; 
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the latter being performed by thrusting 
needles into the parts affected. 

We have seen a man who had been 
complaining of pains in the shoulder, 
stripped to the skin and bending over a 
table, with half a dozen iron needles 
bored into the muscles of the back, 
while pellets of wax attached to the 
upper ends of the needles were all on 
fire, and sending the heat down amongst 
the poor fellow’s nerves ; but he never 
winced or groaned. 

The Chinese have comparatively no 
knowledge of chemistry. They have 
by some means stumbled upon certain 
practical methods for reducing many of 
the ores, for extracting a few of the oils, 
for mixing colors, etc., but chemistry, as 
a science, is unknown to them; conse- 
quently they have no acids—no solvents 
—no laboratories for preparing extracts 
and compounds. So that the medicines 
which they use are nearly all put up in 
their native forms of grasses, roots, 
leaves, bark, and stalks; animal sub- 
stances, fresh or dried; or mineral and 
earthy substances just as they are gath- 
ered ; for this reason their patients, no 
matter how delicate may be the condi- 
tion of their stomachs, must be doomed 
to swallow huge, and often very un- 
palatable, draughts, (even if the remedy 
were wisely chosen) where a learned 
physician, with his well prepared ex- 
tracts, administers a more powerful and 
active remedy with far less discomfort 
to the person, who is already sufficiently 
sick, and has no occasion to be made 
sicker. 

As has been intimated, the medical 
practice in China is divided into special- 
ties, much more than with us. With 
them the department of obstetrics is 
left to the women, who, however, have 
no competent books on the subject to 
guide them, (even were they able to 
read) but who rely upon experience, 
and personal tact. 

Where nature performs its office well, 
the services of the midwife are easily 
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enough performed, but beyond this they 
find their skill at fault entirely, and 
often nothing but frightful suffering and 
ultimate death are the lot of the poor 
patient, unless the services of some 
foreign physician can be obtained. 

It is true that hygiene is a department 
to which much attention is given by the 
Chinese generally; but whether their 
views on this subject are always correct 
is another question ; we have, however, 
reason to believe that their many thou- 
sand years of observation, and experi- 
menting in this direction, have led them 
to many wise conclusions. Their medi- 
cal books treat minutely of the different 
kinds of diet fit to be taken under dif- 
ferent circumstances ; they tell what 
things excite fever, and what will allay 
it; what will increase the strength ; 
what will form blood ; what is good for 
the heart, for the liver, for the kidneys, 
and so on, till all the principal parts and 
functions of the body have been pro- 
vided for. 

With such notions of diet, amounting 
even to the assigning medicinal effects 
to the various articles of food, we would 
be prepared to hear that particular at- 
tention is given to this matter by the 
practicing physician ; and such, indeed, 
is the case: as minute directions are 
left for regulating the patient’s diet and 
general treatment, as in regard to the 
medicines which he is to take. 

That Chinese doctors treat many 
simple diseases very well cannot be 
questioned. Constant study of the 
books, in which is gathered up the ex- 
perience of the preceding generations 
of physicians, together with his own 
observation and experience, will enable 
a shrewd man to draw many wise con- 
clusions as to what may ail his patient, 
as well as what may heal or help him. 
Even amongst ourselves the same is 
true, and our best physicians freely and 
cheerfully admit the fact that there are 
many simple ailments that can be jus 
as well attended to by our good grand- 
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mothers, and gentle nurses, who know 
how to make the best of herb drinks 
and how and when to administer them ; 
also, our physicians are glad to have us 
understand that nature, when untram- 
meled, performs its own cures, and that 
the medical practictioner is legitimately 
employed when his efforts are wisely 
directed towards aiding nature, and to- 
wards removing obstructions to its re- 
gular operations, or when he steps aside 
altogether, and leaves her free to act; 
and, furthermore, they can tell of many 
instances in which the disease is over- 
come, and the functions restored to their 
normal condition, by the recuperative 
influence lodged within this physical 
organization by Him who is the author 
of it; and these cures are thus effected 
in spite of ignorant doctors and delete- 
rious drugs. 

The study of medicine according to 
the Chinese system, as the people are 
accustomed to tell us, is very intricate 


and very deep, requiring a long life-time 
to get at the bottom of it and to explore 
all its branches; and this we can well 
imagine, when told that the list of their 
medical works numbers not less than 


two hundred and seventy-six. Like- 
wise, when we recall the statement re- 
specting the number of pulses and their 
conditions, and the close attention and 
long practice needed to become expert 
in detecting their various, minute, and 
delicate indications, we are prepared to 
admit that an adapt Chinese pulse-feeler 
must not only possess great patience, 
with an accurate knowledge of the in- 
ternal structure, (which organization 
must be modeled to suit the Chinese 
theory of the pulses) but he must also 
possess a peculiar delicacy and acute- 
ness of touch in those fingers with 
which the operation of “feeling the 
pulse ” is to be performed And, by the 
way, this pulse-feeling operation ought 
to require a much longer time than a 
certain celebrity in this city usually 
gives to it. His perceptions seem to be 
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so quick that in many cases a bare touch 
is all that he desires. 

So absorbed as well as mystified do 
some of these enthusiastic students of 
medicine become, that they are found 
sometimes to have wandered off almost 
into the dream Jands of the alchemist ; 
while there are very few of the doctors, 
whether learned or ignorant, who are 
not more or less under the influence of 
superstition, believing in the power of 
supernatural influences and evil spirits 
to produce diseases, and in the necessity 
of aid from the good spirits to combat 
thé agency of the inimical spirits. 

So prevelant is this belief amongst 
the common people, that the gods are 
often consulted for information as to 
which physician shall be employed ; 
also, many apply directly to the gods 
for medical advice, and take the medi- 
cine which is prescribed on the slip of 
paper which is drawn by them, after 
the usual offerings and forms of worship. 
Those prescriptions, obtained thus by 
the direction of the god as the supersti- 
tious patient believes, have been so 
artfully prepared that they may each 
contain medicines designed for a variety 
of ailments ; with.a care, also, that none 
of them shall be so powerful as to do 
much harm, though all of them should 
fail in adaptation to the case of the per- 
son for whom they have been sought. 
The same statements also apply to the 
prescriptions of the clairvoyant physi- 
cians, so far as we have had opportunity 
of examining them. 

In this connection it may be interest- 
ing to read the testimony of one well 
qualified to speak upon this whole sub- 
ject, and we will quote a few sentences 
from an article written by Dr. J. G. Kerr, 
who has for a long time been in charge 
of the “Medical Missionary Society’s 
Hospital,” in Canton. 

Speaking of medical practice amongst 
the Chinese, he says: “ The practitioners 
of medicine are very numerous, and they 
occupy a position of respectability in 
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society similar to that accorded to phy- 
sicians in more enlightened countries. 
They have, however, no knowledge of 
the structure of the human system, or 
of the functions of its various parts. 
They are also ignorant of the nature of 
disease, and to a considerable extent of 
the properties of remedies. They have 
theories on all these subjects which 
are very elaborate and complicated, but 
which are absolutely false in almost 
every particular. They nevertheless 
apply remedies to the cure of disease to 
a greater extent, perhaps, than any 
other people in the world. The practice 
is, of course, empirical, and long ex- 
perience has, no doubt, given them many 
medicines which are useful in certain 
conditions. Still, the evil effects of er- 
roneous views are very apparent. Inert 
medicines are used where active medi- 
cines are called for, and powerful medi- 
cines are used in cases where they do 
no good, and often do much harm. 

“The department of surgery can 
scarcely be said to exist. Beyond the 
application of caustics and plasters to 
tumors and ulcers, and of poultices to 
broken bones, they are entirely helpless. 
There is no man in all the empire who 
can give aid in any case of accident or 
disease which requires manual or in- 
strumental interference. The inestima- 
ble benefits of operative surgery, in all 
its branches, are unknown to them, ex- 
cept so far as they have been derived 
from a few foreign physicians, and the 
pupils instructed by them. They are, 
of course, entirely without surgical in- 
struments, and all the apparatus which 
modern ingenuity has applied to the 
relief of injuries, deformities, and dis- 
eases.” 

What has been for ages, and still is 
the medical practice in China, is the 
medical practice to-day in the Chinese 
quarter in San Francisco. 

Should any of the readers of the 
Overland, from any cause, feel disposed 
to discard their outside barbarian doc- 
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tors, with all the new theories and 
freshly discovered medicines of the 
young nations of the West, for the 
theories which wise men of the East in 
the ages long ago invented, and for 
medicines such as are prescribed for 
even him who sits upon the dragon 
throne, it may be doing them a service 
to recite the names of a few of the 
articles in this their newly adopted 
materia medica, and to give a few 
specimens of the prescriptions which 
their doctors are accustomed to send to 
be made up at the Chinese apothecary 
shops. 

There is now before us the medical 
portion of the library of a Chinese 
scholar, who, while he lays no claim to 
the rank of a physician, is nevertheless 
frequently applied to for advice. This 
library consists of only six complete 
works, out of that list of two hundred 
and seventy-six medical works referred 
to on a previous page. In one of these 
we find a catalogue of one thousand and 
twelve medicines; of which there are 
from metals and stone one hundred and 
thirty-eight kinds. Grasses and veget- 
ables, (including roots, stocks, leaves, 
flowers, and seeds) three hundred and 
thirteen kinds. Trees, (whether the 
medicine be found in the root, trunk, 
bark, leaf, flower, fruit, or seed) one 
hundred and seventy-seven. From the 
human body, twenty kinds. From ani- 
mals, ninety-one kinds. From fowls 
and birds, thirty-four kinds. From 
bugs, worms, snakes, shell-fish, turtles, 
flies, etc., ninety-nine kinds. Fruits, 
forty kinds. Of the “ five grains,” thirty- 
eight kinds. Of the cabbage, turnip, 
and melon families, sixty-two kinds. 
In another work which lies before us 
there is a list of only four hundred and 
seventy-eight medicines, of the same 
classes as above specified, but each class 
much abridged. Even the first, however, 
is not a complete catalogue as we have 
been told. The Chinese druggists in 
this city claim to have upon their 
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shelves from six hundred to a thousand 
varieties. 

We cite a portion of the list of medi- 
cines taken from the human body. 
“ Hair—cut fine and used in plasters. 
Curly hair. Woman’s milk. Dandruff. 
Teeth filings. Ears. Exuvia, Parings of 
finger and toe nails of pregnant women, 
which nail-parings are reduced to ashes 
by burning. Bone of the forehead, re- 
duced toashes. Beard of the upper lip. 
Blood. The placenta. The gall; and 
other things which cannot be written in 
the Overland. 

The sacredness with which human 
remains are usually kept may start a 
question in the minds of some as to the 
manner of procuring certain of the above 
named articles. The doubt, however, 
will be removed, when the reader under- 
stands that the bodies of felons who are 
executed, except where friends appear 
to claim and bury them, are not thus 
religiously regarded and carefully in- 
terred ; while the bodies of very young 
children are often simply sewed up in 
matting and tossed into a tree, or ex- 
posed on the surface of the earth 
amongst the tombs for dogs and vul- 
tures to prey upon. 

The list of medicines from the animals 
begins as follows: Dragon’s bones. 
White dragon’s bones, his teeth and 
horns. Musk of the musk deer. Ox 
bezoar. Bear’s gall. Ivory. Deer’s glue. 
Glue made from a black mule’s hide. 
Sheep’s milk. Cow’s milk, cream, and 
curd. Oil of milk. Mare’s milk, cream, 
and curd. Hoof of a white horse, his 
thigh; also the same of a bay horse. 
Ram’s horns. Marrow 
Sheep’s gall, lungs, 
heart, kidneys, teeth, flesh, horns. 
Chamois’ horns. Deer’s horns, (the 
tip of the horn is regarded as espec- 
ially valuable for restoring the blood). 
Rhinoceros’ horn. Tiger’s bones, 
claws, and eyes. Dog’s gall, heart, 
brains, teeth, skull, blood: and so on, 
through a long list, up to ninety-four vari- 


Bull’s manure. 
of sheep’s bones. 
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eties, embracing, perhaps, everything the 
reader will be apt to imagine, as well 
as many things that he would not think 
of as possible to be brought into service 
in the healing art, and certainly several 
things which we will not copy here. 

All these are in their catalogue of 
doctors’ stuff, but many of the articles 
in the list are rarely used, and some are 
designed only for external application. 

The bulk of the medicines used by 
the physicians and sold by the druggists 
consists of vegetable substances, of 
every variety. The prescriptions which 
we have examined call largely for this 
class, viz.: for roots and herbs, leaves, 
flowers, bark, fruits, etc. 

Whether the Chinese medical system 
is allopathic or homeopathic may not, 
perhaps, be answered categorically ; 
thougl it is manifest enough that the 
doses are the farthest possible from 
being homeopathic as to quantity. We 
fancy that their system is somewhat 
mixed. They have theories both for 
driving out diseases by antagonistic 
medicines, and for coaxing them out 
if they wont be driven. They will tell 
you to a nicety what medicinal articles 
and what kinds of diet will create or 
aggravate any disease, and what abate 
it. To some extent, at least, they seem 
to think that “like cures like.” When, 
for example, they prescribe the gall of 
a fierce animal to make a person more 
bold ; and when in case of the weakness 
or disease of any member or organ, they 
hope to cure the disease or repair the 
strength by administering the same 
members or organs, or something per- 
taining to them, from a healthy and 
vigorous subject; and this will have to 
account for the many strange and un- 
nameable things included in their list 
of supposed curative agents, which are 
gathered from the entire animal king- 
dom. 

From a large number of prescriptions, 
found at different drug stores, we have 
taken, quite at random, the few follow- 
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ing. For some of the roots and herbs 
we are unable, at present, to find either 
the proper botanical or even an English 
translation, and therefore we give them 
in Chinese. 

To cure a cough: 

“ Tzfn u, three mace, (a mace is one- 
tenth of an ounce). Fat ha, three mace. 
Cough root, three mace. Purple iin, 
two mace. Liquorice, one and a half 
mace. Orange peel, one mace. Northern 
plum, three mace. Add peppermint 
leaves, three fun, (ten fun to one mace) 
to lead it down, (that is, to make it 
palatable).” 

For wounds and bruises: 

“ Shang If root, six mace. Tong kwai 
root, four mace. Chun kung root, three 
mace. White peony, four mace. Red 
flower, three mace. Liquorice, one and 
a half mace. Orange peel, one and a 
half mace. Peony bark, three mace. 
And there are four other varieties of 
leaves, flowers, or roots, with their 
Chinese names, two and three mace 
each, all to be steeped in clear water 
and taken internally.” 

Here is the prescription of a clairvoy- 
ant physician : 

“The winter flower, one and a half 
Exuvia of the locust, one and a 
White peony, three mace. 
Sweet marigold, two mace. Ghan cha, 
a wild berry) two mace. Dolichos 
tuberosus, three mace. Pah shut, (a 
sweetish root) two mace. Cassia flowers, 
two mace. Liquorice, one and a half 
mace. A wild grass, two mace. Pear 
rind, three mace. King tsz, (a wild 
berry) three mace. Curled juniper leaf, 
three mace. Cough root, two mace. 
Orange peel, one mace. 

“All to be boiled together in clear 


mace. 
half mace. 


water and imbibed.” 

The patient was a female whose dis- 
ease was described by her husband as 
a trouble about the heart, attended with 
loss of appetite. An experienced Chinese 
practitioner who has examined the pre- 
scription, says that the medicines named 
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in this one list are adapted to cure six 
distinct ailments. 

We will next copy a prescription from 
one of the medical works, which at the 
same time gives the history of the pre- 
scription, the diagnosis of the diseases 
for which it is designed, with directions 
for preparing and for taking. 

“This prescription was invented and 
handed down by a distinguished in- 
dividual. 

“ Always when a person is seized with 
violent sickness and suddenly falls down, 
then pry open the mouth, pulverize and 
administer three of these pills, and im- 
mediately resuscitation will follow. Also 
to heal ulcers and abscesses on the back, 
carbuncles over the whole body, and 
swellings and ulcers attached to the 
bones. Also when the symptoms at 
first are chill and fever, with the limbs 
tired, sluggish and sore; whether the 
disease be external or internal, whether 
the patient be young or old, all should 
take this medicine (which is thus pre- 
pared): 

“Frankincense and myrrh, one mace 
each ; one dog’s gall, dried in the sun; 
one carp’s gall, dried in the shade; 
sal ammonia, from Thibet, two mace; 
striped frog’s spittle, two mace; dog’s 
bezoar, one mace ; musk, one and a half 
mace ; white cloves, forty-nine berries ; 
seven centipedes, dried and pulverized ; 
beeswax, three mace ; black gold stone, 
one mace; one gill of the milk of a 
woman after the birth of her first child, 
and that a male; king fun, (a stone) 
powdered, one mace; hung wong, (also 
a stone) one mace; quicksilver, roasted 
and powdered till made white, three 
mace. to mixed and 
made into pills the size of the green 
bean. Children to take one at a dose, 
adults three ; but if the case be desper- 
In case of chills, use in the 


The whole be 


ate, five. 
preparation garlic water, and in case 
of fever clear water, fresh from the well ; 
cover the patient warmly in bed, and 
thus induce a profuse perspiration.” 
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Another prescription, for curing ul- 
cers, to be used as an ointment, is : 

“Hiit kit, (a preparation from blood) 
two mace; cinnabar ore, two mace; 
blue vitriol, three mace; Pekin ink, 
(India ink from Pekin) one ounce; 
striped frogs’ spittle, three mace ; musk, 
one and a half mace.” 

We have a prescription said to have 
been made out bya celebrated doctor 
in this city, who has had quite a run of 
foreign custom. The disease for which 
it was given was partial paralysis of the 
lower members, caused by improper 
habits. We also give opposite each 
medicine the specific office assigned 
it in the materia medica. 

“Purple China root, three mace, to 
repair the strength ; chak sé, (stalks of 
a wild grass) one and a half mace, to 
relieve the bladder ; yen chan, (a bitter 
plant like marjorum) three mace, to re- 
store the color of the skin and remove 
bad air from the flesh and muscles; 
pearl barley, one mace, to remove 
watery matter, and expel noxious air 
from the lower extremities; a stalk 
similar to liquorice, and prepared in 
urine, one and a half mace, to expel 
fever; ngau tzat, (a long, slender root) 
two mace, and the office of this agent 
is, (it being a root that knows how to 
run very deep into the earth) to conduct 
to their proper places such medicines 
as are designed for the lower extremi- 
ties.” 

We have at hand materials for fur- 
nishing any amount of the same sort of 
reading, but enough has been cited to 
show how much room there is for the 
medical missionary in China to employ 
his knowledge of healing, and his surgi- 
cal skill in relieving distress, in educat- 
ing Chinese youth that they may be- 
come enlightened practitioners amongst 
their own countrymen, and in recom- 
mending the advanced science of the 
western nations as well as by his gra- 
tuitous practice and the wonderful cures 
he may be the means of effecting, pre- 

Voi. LI—33. 
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paring the way in some respects for the 
preaching of the gospel; and we have 
said enough incidentally to show how 
destitute China is of the knowledge of 
the sciences which must be introduced 
amongst them before much advance- 
ment can be made by the people in gen- 
eral knowledge, intelligence and com- 
fort. And if what we have said shall 
prove an injury to the regular faculty in 
San Francisco, by sending any great 
number of their patients over to the 
Chinese doctors, we have only to say 
that we wish no harm to anybody; our 
only object is the dissemination of 
knowledge, the advancement of science, 
as well as the surest way to cure the 
sick, and to show others how they may 
be saved from getting sick. 

At the same time the public ought to 
be advised that even in the medical 
practice, a /a Chinois, as in that of the 
western nations, there are charlatans as 
well as those who have thoroughly 
studied in their department. The doc- 
tors of China, as well as those of this 
profession amongst ourselves, have oc- 
casion to notice that humbug is more 
popular and more profitable pecuniarily 
than the regular practice, after men have 
used up small fortunes in obtaining their 
diplomas, and spent the best years of 
their manhood in acquiring an experi- 
ence which ought to give them a stand- 
ing in the community, with a compe- 
tence for the coming years when the 
grasshopper may be a burden even to 
them, and when those who have given 
their lives to hearing the narratives of 
all the manifold complaints of others, 
and in doing their utmost towards alle- 
viating their sufferings, may themselves 
need at least to be nursed, though they 
may prefer not to be doctored. 

But physicians are proverbially a long- 
suffering and benevolent class of men ; 
indeed, it is impossible for one to bea 


good and acceptable physician and not 


exercise these qualities; therefore we 
know of no class of men who will be 
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more ready to take into consideration 
the question as to what may be done 
even here in California towards helping 
some of these bright Chinese youth to 
acquire a genuine and finished medical 
education, such as may fit them not only 
for practitioners, but prepare them also 
for translating medical works into their 
own language, and for establishing lec- 
tureships in their own country. The 
Medical Missionaries in China have 
been laboring with this object in view, 
and if their brethren in California who 
have so promising a field for the devel- 
opment of their benevolent natures in 
this direction will work in concert with 
those on the other side of the -vater, 
they will only be doing what we have 









SCENE :—MOKU, in the South Sea. 


THE POET SPEAKS.— 


“A cottage on a cliff, 
And a vine beside the door ; 
While the wind, with fragrant whiff, 
Wakes the parrot in a tiff, 
Puffs the matting from the floor, 
Swings the window open wide. 
—Piolani, please to slide 
The wine-jar or calabash 
Close against the window-sash. 
Drops a spider from the thatch 
Down upon my writing-table ; 
Splendid specimen to catch, 
I’ll secure him with dispatch, 
Pin him up and write his label. 


With her song so bland, 
By the cocoas in the sand, 
Singing with her syren’s voice, 
The sea leans on the land. 
I listen and rejoice, 
For I like this tawny hour ; 
When the stars begin to flower, 
As it were ; and day is pleading 
With those heavy-drooping lids, 
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The Poet under his vine and fig tree. PIOLANI, Ais 
“Man Friday,” in attendance. 
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learned to expect from this so honorable 
and indispensable branch of the learned 
professions. It will be seen that the 
way is preparing for such plans as we 
have suggested, and for revolutionizing 
altogether the system of the Chinese 
medical practice, when we add that very 
many Chinamen in this country have 
already learned the vast superiority of 
our system over that of their own mid- 
dle kingdom, and when sick they wish 
none but American doctors ; and more 
would follow their example but for 
their timidity and a lack of the means 
of an introduction to our respectable 
physicians, and but for the dread of 
larger bills than they might be able to 


pay. 





And a glance of love exceeding, 
For one moment more of power. 
Thrumming crickets, katydids, 
Clouds of giddy butterflies ; 
Oddest fowls of every feather 
Hail me with their plaintive cries. 
Moths and insects of all breeding 
Upon one another feeding, 
Huddle heve together. 

—Piolani, take the broom, 

Chase that lizard from the room, 
There ’s another on the wall! 
How the slimy creatures crawl 
Over every thing and all. 


After hours of heat, 
And leagues of burning dust, 
How soft and passing sweet 
Is the turf beneath my feet. 
See this wondrous blossom thrust 
From its dusky tent of green, 
In its splendid pride and lust, 
Like a painted savage queen. 
—Piolani, do you know 
Of the nature of this shrub? 
Why the waters ebb and flow? 
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Where the butterflies all go, 

Or the future of the grub? 

You have never thought of these, 
Yet are happier than I, 

Who am trying to descry 

What my brother watcher sees 
In a very distant sky. 

Do you ever question fate ? 

Do you hate with burning hate 
One who cannot think with you ? 
Do you send us white-faced men 
To a hot perdition, when 

You have found our faith untrue ? 
That is what we Christians do. 
Do you pity when you hear 

How we turn about, and dread 
Being numbered with the dead, 
And the only God we know 

Is a God to scorn, or fear ? 

Do not tell me that your foe 
Meets you with unflinching guise, 
Certain that the weaker dies ! 
That you let the life-blood flow, 
For a coward you despise ! 

So your soul through endless days 
Walks the valley of its youth ; 
Goes the old familiar ways ; 

And shall sleep no more, forsooth ! 
Do not say we cannot touch 

The one God we fear so much ! 
Do not say we cannot prove 

The one volume that we love ! 
Do not scorn us when you see 
How we never can agree— 

How we never have agreed ! 
—Kill that scudding centipede 

In the corner on the floor ! 
Would you land upon our shore 
And destroy our too frail hopes ? 
Better is the mind that gropes 
Toward some divine ideal 

Than the mind that sleeps in sloth ! 
Hopeless, aimless, hating both ; 
Doubting what the years reveal. 
Let us worship each his way, 
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Consternation to this breast. 
Thus it was we found you drest, 
Nature in this case knew best. 
Take your little Idol down ; 

Cold and stony, rude and brown, 
Eyeless, earless, noseless, too, 
But it’s all the same to you. 

Nor foot, nor hand in any part, 
Utterly devoid of art, 

But a comfort to your heart. 

Fall before it as of old, 

Sing your me/is manifold. 

Burn the boughs of resinous trees, 
Solemn incantations blending 
With the savory smoke ascending. 
Prone upon your hands and knees, 
Care not that a stranger sees ; 

Be a savage as you please. 

Be not watchful nor alert, 

Nor regard with eve suspicious 
Any matter I assert. 

Do not try with surreptitious 
Spell my spirit to convert. 

Union we can scarce expect— 

Let our hearts our ways direct— 
I will call you some new sect. 


Piolani, I can hear 
Your sweet voice rise strong and clear. 
Is it god or goddess now 
Whom you flatter with a vow? 
Under deepest tropic skies 
Let our two-fold prayer arise. 
Question not but in the end 
It will reach the self-same friend, 
Who will judge us well indeed— 
Each according to his meed. 


Piolani, this is all. 
Swing the hammock in the hall, 
Roll your mat out at my feet, 
Day is weary, night is sweet. 
Day with toil and trouble teems, 
Night is hallowéd with dreams. 
Asleep already, at the start ! 


Though some saints would doubtless say Piolani, bless your heart ! 


That this very liberal view, 
And the plan in question, too, 
Can’t, of course, apply to you. 


Piolani, if you like, 
Having brought my coffee in, 
Strip your body to the.skin, 
Don’t imagine you will strike 


If peace of spirit rest insures 
What a conscience must be yours ! 


So I swing, and think of this ; 
Saying, as I shut my eyes, 
This is ignorance and bliss. 
If it is n’t, then what is, 
And who of us is wise ? 
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‘ \ Y HEN Margery was sixteen years 
old, there seemed no doubt that 
she would some day marry. Though 
she was not beautiful, she had a tolera- 
bly pleasing face, made up of clear 
complexion, good teeth, and regularly- 
disposed features. If there was any 
especial blemish in her appearance, it 
came from a lack of life and animation 
—a peculiarly irksome sedateness of 
expression— but that, it was generally 
admitted, was the way with all those 
light-haired, straight-nosed girls, and 
amounted to very little, after all. It is 
true also, that her nature was of a 
shrinking, retiring kind, so that she im- 
pressed strangers as one who would 
rather be left alone than receive atten- 
tion ; but it was supposed that this was 
a defect which would wear off when she 
had been more in society. Altogether, 
in the maze of plain-looking girls to be 
everywhere found, she appeared rath- 
er advantageously than otherwise ; and 
moreover, she had a very pretty little 
fortune of her own. Therefore, it was 
again and again predicted that Little 
Maggy—as they then called her—would 
not only marry, but would marry well. 
When she drew near her twenty-fifth 
year and had not yet disposed of herself, 
there were some who said that she had 
better begin to look around. The pretty 
‘little fortune had gathered increase, in- 
deed, but so had a few fine wrinkles, 
wearing themselves like slender threads 
about the corners of her eyes. Her fig- 
ure was a trifle thinner, and her nose 
somewhat straighter, with a slight ten- 
dency to sharpness. Her retiring dis- 
position had not reformed itself, as had 
been anticipated, but had rather grown 
upon her; so that it began to be remem- 
bered that for years she had attracted 
little attention to herself, and had prob- 


ably never received an offer. This was 
a matter that did not appear to occasion 
her the feast concern, though some of 
her friends argued it was hardly the 
thing; and that if Miss Margaret —as 
she was now called—did not take care, 
there would be a fair chance that she 
would never marry at all. 

At the age of thirty-five her property 
had still further increased, but so, in 
due proportion, had the wrinkles. There 
was also a little more spareness to the 
figure, and sharpness to the nose; while 
her back, always straight, had gained 
that peculiar straightness which is called 
stiffness, and gave an appearance of 
rigid angularity to her whole body. 
More and more she endeavored to se- 


clude herself from outward sight and 
attention ; and she soon became recog- 
nized as one of the primmest old maids 
in existence, though still rather liked 
for a certain pleasantness of disposition, 
underlying the hard crust of bashfulness 


and propriety. Then it grew to bea 
well-understood thing that Aunt Mar- 
gery—as they now altogether called 
her—would never even dream of marry- 
ing. Not that at last she did not receive 
some attention. Though while in the 
heyday of youth she had been neglected 
by the volatile and gay, there were now 
those who took accurate note of her 
solid charms of real estate and bank- 
stock—old bachelors and widowers, and 
occasionally a younger man, blighted 
in his first affections and thereby con- 
vinced that the world was a selfish, de- 
signing place, and that he must conform 
himself to its egotistical hardness. But 
she took little heed of any of these, re- 
marking only upon the exceeding diffi- 
culty of conversing with a gentleman, 
without in some degree compromising 
one’s self; and generally treated these 
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admirers with such distant timorousness 
that there seemed no possibility of get- 
ting at her to commence the attack. 
She was like a fort upon a rock far out 
at sea—too highly elevated for the reach 
of guns, and so surrounded by water 
that there was no way of laying out 
preliminary parallels. 

Then of a sudden she left her quiet 
little boarding-house, and went to live 
at the Bon Ton Hotel. The change 
occasioned some gossipy talk ; but, as 
she was her own mistress, there were 
none who could oppose her. A few rid- 
iculed the move, and sneeringly sug- 
gested that she had gone to look out 
for a husband in a larger sphere. In 
this, however, they were doubtless mis- 
taken. Had such an idea ever entered 
her head, it is probable that she would 
have shrunk back abashed and dis- 
tressed beyond measure. It is almost 
a certainty that she engaged her rooms 


in that great hotel with the sole hope of 
securing more complete seclusion. The 
transparent attentions of her relations 
had annoyed her. The often prematurely 
unmasked designs of the old bachelors 


and widowers had frightened her. The 
undercurrent of conversation respecting 
her wealth had reached her ears and 
disgusted her. All the usual boarding- 
house gossip about her ways and doings, 
with an occasional witticism at her old- 
maidish appearance, and now and then 
an ill-bred attempt to quiz her at the din- 
ner-table, had hurt her feelings. There- 
fore she fled to the Bon Ton Hotel as to 
a haven of refuge— upon something of 
the same principle which leads a hunt- 
ed murderer to leave the open country, 
and seek the seclusion of a crowded 
city. 

For a time the manoeuvre succeeded. 
Unknown and unregar«ed at last, never 
before had she enjoyed such pleasant 
peace and retirement. Her room was 
at the end of a hall, with few other 
rooms near, and no continuing passages 
leading out beyond. Next and commu- 
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nicating with it was her maid’s apart- 
ment. In this chosen retreat Aunt 
Margery could sit all day long behind 
the lace-curtains, hidden from view of 
the street, unannoyed by passing foot- 
steps, undismayed by mischievous gos- 
sip or tedious attentions, and able to 
devote the whole day to her embroidery 
and leaf-painting. If now and then a 
fellow-boarder chanced to encounter her 
slight, thin figure, clad in dingy black 
bombazine, flitting nervously along the 
hall leading to the dining-room, the 
spectacle was not one to attract his 
earnest regard, or to live long in his 
memory. If occasionally a hungry trav- 
eller, while lifting his eyes in search of 
an errant waiter, noticed her little sharp- 
featured face, shaded by bands of light 
hair, bending over her plate in a distant, 
secluded corner of the room, her mouth 
opening with prim angularity to admit 
an occasional pea or half dozen grains 
of rice, why should he dwell long upon 
the sight? The next instant the errant 
waiter would appear with the wealth of 
many dishes on the heaped-up tray; 
and the traveller would return to his 
own affairs, leaving the poor little bash- 
ful face to lean-over the few morsels 
of food without suffering from further 
scrutiny. 

But even in the great Bon Ton Hotel 
—described at large in the public pa- 
pers not by its impressiveness of front, 
or style of architectural ornamentation, 
but by its miles of gas and water-pipes, 
which it was calculated would subtend 
an arc of a certain number of degrees 
of the earth’s surface, and by its leagues 
of bell-wire, which it was estimated 
would reach a fraction of the distance 
to the moon—even there, modest merit 
will at last be found out. For there 
came a day when some one, instigated 
by idleness, happened to notice the 
clock-like regularity with which that 
little figure always appeared in its allot- 
ted place, and he applied to the hotel- 
clerk for information. Now, a hotel- 
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clerk —if, like a poet, not made but 
born —knows everything; and he at 
once responded : 

“ Aunt Margery, they call her. Paid 
her last month’s board with a coupon 
for a five thousand dollar bond.” 

“ Indeed ?” 

“ Month before that, with coupon for 
another bond—different number, you 
see. That makes tenthousand. Month 
before that, with still different number. 
And that makes fifteen thousand. Got 
a house up street, and rents it to a pho- 
tographer. Got a store down street, 
and rents it toa wool man. Wool man 
pays four thousand dollars rent—be- 
cause boards here, and asked him.” 

With that the word soon went around 
that the little timid figure in the dingy 
bombazine dress was rich beyond belief, 
and, though thin, was not so very old 
after all. The younger men laughed 
and gave the matter no fixed attention ; 
fluttering off, like foolish moths, to Ger- 
mans and operas, where pink and white 
flesh and blood were to be met, decked 
in gay ribbons, and having no bank- 
account to speak of. But the older men 
—bachelors and widowers —were ob- 
served to give the topic their most seri- 
ous consideration, and store it up care- 
fully in their minds and memories. 

Before long many of these were ob- 
served to throw themselves across her 
way, as she passed to and from the 
dining-room, and generally seemed 
strongly desirous to attract her notice. 
But all was in vain. What can be done 
about getting acquainted with a person 
who is so very timid that she will not 
even look up? Therefore they one by 
one abandoned the attempt—all except 
Major Stottle, of the regular army, on 
furlough, aged forty-seven, weight one 
hundred and eighty-three pounds. He 
stuck to it like a brave fellow as he was, 
and by dint of perseverance began at 
one time to think that he was progress- 
ing most favorably. 

The manner of it was this. Stationing 


himself accidentally in the hall, through 
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which she was wont to pass to her 
meals, he stood twirling his heavy mili- 
tary cap between his thumb and fore- 
finger. As she appeared, he inadvert- 
ently let the cap slip out of his hand, so 
that it rolled directly in front of her and 
arrested her progress. Then stooping 
forward he picked it up, apologized for 
the mishap, and left her to proceed. It 
may be thought that this was not a very 
great advantage gained afterall. But it 
was merely drawing the first parallel. 
The next day he knocked at her door, 
and when she opened it, squeezed 
through. 

“T have called, Madam,” he said “ to 
express the hope that you have suffered 
no injury from the disagreeable accident 
of yesterday.” 

She assured him that she had not 
suffered, beyond the first temporary 
flutter of her nerves, and then the Major 
took a seat as pleasantly as though he 
had been invited, and told her a long 
story about another lady who had suf- 
fered greatly from a similar occurrence. 
Similar, perhaps, but not altogether ex- 
actly the same. It was not the falling 
of a cap in a hotel hall, but the slipping 
of a hogshead of sugar from the fifth 
story of a warehouse. The lady, at 
whose feet it had fallen, making a large 
hole in the sidewalk, and bruising her 
greatly, had fainted with the pain and 
terror. But the principle of the inci- 
dent was of course the same. 

“Tt happened at New Orleans, during 
the war,” he said in conclusion. 

Feeling the propriety of making some 
response, Aunt Margery remarked that 
she had heard of the war, she believed, 
she had read something about it, once; 
its atrocities, its departures from all 
civilized customs, its— 

“You refer to Andersonville ?” sug- 
gested the Major. 

“No, she had not meant Anderson- 
ville ; she alluded rather to a brutal cir- 
cumstance of which she had read, 
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wherein a party of soldiers coming to 
an unprotected house, had stripped the 
clothes-lines of some clothing hung out 
to dry, some—she did not like to men- 
tion it—some ladies’ clothing, which—” 

“But, good gracious! my dear 
Madam,” interrupted the Major, “such 
things must happen, of course, in all 
well-conducted wars. I remember. that 
once after a skirmish, I turned three 
young ladies out of the lower story of 
their house, and sent them up-stairs, 
without a moment’s warning. We 
wanted the room for a hospital, you 
see. The piano was used for an ampu- 
tation-table—the music-rack was packed 
full of lint—before night, under the 
flower-stand there was a pile of legs 
and—” 

Aunt Margery turned pale and placed 
her hand to her side with a gasp. 

“T beg pardon, Madam,” exclaimed 
the Major. “Is there anything that—”’ 

“Please leave me, sir,” she said. 
“A little faint, that is all. I am unac- 
customed to hear such—such words, 
and—remember how easy it is to com- 
promise a lady by being alone with her 


“ My goodness ! Madam, it is nothing. 
I will get you a glass of water,” said the 


Major, hurrying out. 
turned and knocked at the door, he 
could not get in again—nor the next 
day when he called to ask after her 
health—nor when he put himself once 
more accidently in her way in the hall 
would she look at him; and soat last, like 
all the others, he gave it up in despair. 
Then for a while she had rest from 
attack, observation, or gossip ; for about 
this time it happened that there came up 
anew subject ofinterest. In No. 85 of the 
Bon Ton Hotel there had lived for some 
months a little stout telegraph director, 
with red hair and whiskers, and that 
pompous way of carrying himself which 
is often seen in men of five feet four— 
big cane, chin up in the air, and all that. 
It might have been thought that he 
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owned the hotel; but though he did 
not, it must be confessed that he was 
able to, being so enormously wealthy as 
scarcely to know how to get rid of his 
money. Therefore, not being miserly, 
he enjoyed the best apartments in the 
place, No. 85 being on the second story 
front, with a corner-window, bath-room, 
parlor, and library. In all, he had seven 
windows, and a private table. But he 
was not a handsome man, and nobody 
ever thought that he was. He had a 
wife—a small, weak-looking woman, 
with light hair, and that meek, insipid 
appearance which weak-looking women 
so often grow into, when they have been 
bullied by their husbands. But it was 
not supposed that he bullied her, being 
a rather kind-hearted man, though pos- 
sibly his manner of strutting, with his 
chin up in the air, may have driven her 
into a corner, as it were, and produced 
the same effect as bullying. 

It happened that after they had been 
there about six months, she started to 
make a visit upon some friends at the 
South, and went off in the company of 
her brother, her husband not being able 
to leave his business. Her visit duly 
performed, she commenced her return, 
and was daily looked for, when suddenly 
the tidings arrived that the steamer had 
been lost and all in it. Naturally her 
husband felt very badly indeed, for they 
had lived a great many years together, 
and, doubtless, very pleasantly. So he 
shut himself up in his rooms, as closely 
as possible, for several days, and was 
seen but little; and the proprietors 
began to fear that he would give up his 
rooms, and they did not wish, by any 
means, to lose such a profitable guest. 
But he did no such thing. Perhaps he 
had grown attached to the rooms. Cer- 
tainly he was now none the less able to 
keep them. At any rate, after the first 
violence of his grief was abated, he came 
forth and announced that he should 
make no change. With that, ordering 
a monument for the wife who of course 
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could not be regularly buried, he re- 
sumed his customary course of life, and 
went up and down to his business as 
usual. 

Furthermore, he announced that he 
meant to marry again. Not that he had 
yet selected his second wife, but still, 
matrimony was a proper institution, and 
should be encouraged. Nor did he in- 
tend to marry at once, since all decent 
respect for his first wife demanded that 
he should wait a year, and it must never 
be said that he had failed in any neces- 
sary tribute to her memory. But still, 
he was not young, being over forty-five, 
and therefore, though he would certain- 
ly wait a year, there could be no harm 
in making the most of his time, and 
looking out, meanwhile, for such a wife 
as might suit him, so as to be ready 
to marry her at once, as soon as his 
probation should be ended. He re- 
marked, moreover, that such was his 
love for his deceased Arabella, that he 
would make it his duty and pleasure to 
supply her place with one resembling 
her as closely as possible. All this he 
told aside to the hotel-clerk ; but as he 
did not insist upon it as a matter of con- 
fidence, and rather seemed to desire his 
intentions to be decently published, the 
clerk made no hesitation in speaking of 
the matter, and thus it soon got noised 
abroad, among the single ladies at the 
house. 

Some laughed—all laughed, in fact— 
for it struck them as rather an odd pro- 
ceeding ; but still, a few after laughing 
went to thinking, and some of them 
thought over it a great deal. These 
latter were not among the younger ladies 
of the house; for they, like the young 
men, being careless and giddy, and filled 
with high hopes and aspirations of the 
future, turned up their noses at the 
thought of a man of forty-five, and not 
handsome at that. But there were even 
a few of those who, not being rich, were 
inclined to take the case into serious 
consideration ; while there were others 
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of a more advanced age, who had out- 
lived their first foolish particularity, and 
knew the value of a wealthy husband, 
and these were observed to be much 
impressed. For they remembered what 
a beautiful India shawl and diamond 
ring the lost Arabella had owned ; and 
though those delightful articles were 
now buried fathoms deep beneath the 
waves, there was no doubt that in due 
time they would be replaced with others 
as good: and altogether, the matter was 
worth considering. 

When, in addition, it became known 
that the bereaved man desired, as near 
as possible, a duplicate of his first wife, 
those who had light hair and pink eyes 
picked up hope, and the taller ones tried 
to make themselves shorter by knocking 
off the heels of their gaiters ; while two 
or three who had forgotten how the 
deceased wife had dressed her hair, 
hired the chambermaid to smuggle her 
photograph off his table, so that they 
might rejuvenate their recollection, and 
cultivate the same style. All these now 
began to throw themselves in his way, 
more particularly at evening—walking 
up and down outside the parlors, in the 
same passage where he was accustomed 
to walk—not for the moment appearing 
to notice him, but yet taking good care 
to let him see that they were light-haired 
women, with pink eyes, and about five 
feet high. For a time he did not seem 
to observe them; but after a week or 
two it was seen that he began to scan 
their features with considerable interest, 
even going so far occasionally as to 
follow up some young lady with a light 
waterfall, and dodge cautiously in front 
of her, so as to see her face. 

As the news gradually spread, and the 
excellence of the apartments occupied 
by him began to be more thoroughly 
realized, the number of light-haired 
ladies seemed to increase. For now, 
not only were the boarders absorbed in 
the matter, but outsiders commenced 
coming in to try their luck. It was ob- 
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served that a great many light-haired 
ladies living up town became very fond 
of their female acquaintances in the ho- 
tel, and called constantly upon them, and 
always in the evening. Men, too, who 
had light-haired sisters or daughters 
whom they wished to get rid of, were 
continually dropping in with them, tell- 
ing them to walk up and down the parlor 
hall for a few minutes while they them- 
selves looked at the arrivals on the 
books. Gradually the news spread out 
of the city, and the trains began to bring 
in new applicants on pretence of a few 
days’ shopping, until every evening a 
dozen or two of light-haired men came 
and registered their names at the office, 
and it was understood, as a matter of 
course, that they had brought light- 
haired sisters with them. At last the 
excitement grew so intense that the little 
telegraph director could not walk in the 
hall without meeting twenty or thirty 
light-haired woman ; not one of them 
looking at him, of course, but all trying 
to appear five feet in height, and wearing 
their hair pulled back tight from the 
forehead. Then, little by little, he be- 
came as frantic in the chase as they were, 
dodging them up and down the corners 
of the passage, eying them narrowly as 
each approached, his face occasionally 
lighting up with animated hope as he 
saw in the distance some one appearing 
to resemb'e the loved lost one, and again 
sinking into gloom as a nearer view dis- 
pelled the illusion. But for a time all 
was in vain. No one presented herself 
who either in expression, feature or fig- 
ure seemed exactly the proper likeness, 
and at last he grew impatient. It was 
unpleasant to be so continually baulked, 
and mereover, though wealthy, he was a 
careful calculator and began to take no- 
tice of a few matters of detail. 

“You see, I am all the while paying 
room-rent for two, and there is only one 
of us,” he said to the hotel-clerk. 
“ Therefore, unless there are two of us 
again pretty soon, you must deduct—” 
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“ Why don’t you putin for Aunt Mar- 


gery?” interrupted the clerk. “She is 
a little thin, perhaps, but otherwise in 
figure resembles your late lamented con- 
sort. She has light hair and—ahem— 
pink eyes. And though she does not 
wear her hair drawn back off her fore- 
head, yet she would do so, of course, if 
you asked her, and that would increase 
the resemblance.” 

“ Rather oldish, is she not ?” said the 
other, reflectively. 


“No, not particularly. And then 
think how rich she is.” 
The little man nodded. After all, 


there might be something in the idea. 
Well off as he was himself, there could 
be no disadvantage in an addition to his 
store. So he retired, pondering the 
matter pretty seriously, and from pon- 
dering he set to work examining. He 
found out all about the bonds, and about 
the house up town and the store down 
town, the leases of which happened to be 
recorded ; and at the end of a week he 
expressed himself perfectly satisfied with 
Aunt Margery’s likeness to his late wife. 
The remarkable part of the matter was, 
that his conviction of the fact was all in 
good faith. There was really a trifling 
resemblance, and as the reports of her 
wealth were one by one verified, he fan- 
cied he detected new similarities, and all 
this without the slightest idea that his 
perceptions had been at all controlled or 
influenced. 

Therefore he resolved to press the 
affair, but for a time met no success. 
Unapproachable as Aunt Margery usu- 
ally was, there was now more extreme 
difficulty in getting near her than ever ; 
for somehow she had got wind of the 
blessing in store for her, and avoided him 
with greater circumspection than she had 
avoided even the Major after that fatal 
collapse about the army hospital. But 
in the long run, patience will often win, 
and so Fate here ordered it. For when 
after days of close watching and ma- 
noeuvering, the little telegraph director 
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found himself no nearer to her and felt 
almost inclined to give up the project in 
despair, chance suddenly favored him 
beyond his most sanguine expectations. 

It happened that upon the fifth floor, 
Aunt Margery had a friend whom she 
sometimes visited. Most usually she 
went up and down in the patent elevator, 
as thereby she avoided the chance of 
meeting strange men upon the stairs. 
To be sure, there was the attendant 
whose business it was to sit in the ele- 
vator and manage it; but by watching her 
opportunities and going up in company 
with some other lady, she could gener- 
ally feel assured of not being incon- 
venienced by his propinquity. There- 
fore, one bright morning, being desirous 
of going up to her friend’s room, she 
loitered around near the machine until 
she saw a lady enter, then followed after 
and sat down in the corner, congratu- 
lating herself upon having successfully 
accomplished her purpose, and so they 
began to ascend. But the lady went no 
farther than the second story, and then 
got out, and before Margery could fol- 
low, the little telegraph-director inno- 
cently stepped in, the attendant again 
pulled the string, and once more the 
machine began to work its way upward. 

She was terribly disturbed. Never 
before had sucha thing happened to her 
as to ascend without the protecting so- 
ciety of one of her own sex. In future 
she would certainly restrict herself to 
the stairs. But still, she now tried to 
take a little comfort in the fact that there 
were two men instead of one, and that 
in case of any impropriety in the con- 
duct of either of them, she could shriek 
and call upon the manly courage of the 
other to protect her. Surely the two 
could not be so base as to confederate 
against her weakness. Therefore, with 
inward tremor she braced herself in fhe 
corner, and, as much as possible, pre- 
sented her back to the telegraph direct- 
or, who, for the moment not recognizing 
her, sat in his own corner and endeav- 
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ored to read his newspaper by the dim 
light. But this state of things lasted 
only for a minute. Bad as it already 
was, worse was to follow, for when the 
machine was suspended midway between 
the third and fourth stories, it stopped. 
Something had gone wrong in the work- 
ing of it. Either the fire had gone out 
below, or else the connection of the 
screw with the engine had slipped off. 
Upon this, the man who managed the 
thing, after fussing a little with the cords, 
threw open the sliding door, leaped to 
the story below, and thence hurried 
down stairs to see what was the matter. 

Could any situation be more dreadful ? 
Here she was in a little box, hanging, as 
it were, motionless between heaven and 
earth, like Mahomet’s coffin. Only it 
was not a coffin containing dead people, 
but held a strange man with whose name 
her own had already been connected by 
trifling and meddlesome women. Should 
she cry out? But what good could that 
do? Who from above or below could 
reach her? Better to shrink back still 
farther into the corner and keep silent, 
in the hope that her companion might not 
notice her. But just then the other, feel- 
ing the draught, gently pulled back the 
open slide. This was too much. Was 
he not actually attempting to lock her in 
with himself? With one bound she 
sprang from her seat and again flung 
open the slide, then once more fell back 
into hér seat, pallid and panting. 

“T beg your pardon,” said the little 
telegraph director, somewhat surprised 
and now at last identifying her; “but I 
thought that the cold air might be un- 
pleasant to you—that ’s all.” 

“Ts this a time to talk about airs or 
draughts, or taking cold?” she re- 
sponded. 

“Eh? I hardly understand,—upon 
my word I don’t see my way through 
it at all,” said he. 

“Is it nothing that I am here closed 
up alone with you? What will people 
say?” she retorted. 
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“What matters how people talk?” he 
returned. 

“It is very well for you, who are a 
man, to say so. But for me, a woman, 
whose good name has been so long 
preserved ”—she stammered. 

“Eh? Upon my word! This is the 
most singular thing that has ever hap- 
pened to me!” he said, forgetting in 
his agitation that here at last was the 
wished-for opportunity to prosecute an 
acquaintance with her ; and at once, as 
if for the purpose of avoiding further 
conversation upon such a delicate point, 
he resumed his paper and again tried to 
read. Then a few more moments of 
silence followed. Meanwhile the atten- 
dant did not return, nor did the machine 
recommence its ascent. All was dark, 
quiet, and dreary. Nothing to be heard 
except the click of the little man’s eye- 
glasses as he knocked them together 
across his nose in a vain attempt to 
read the fine print of the stock-reports. 
Cold and breathless she sat, gazing out 
at the open slide upon the horizontal 
division of the two stories; the lower 
one showing the heads, and the upper 
one the feet, of chance passers. If she 
could only escape by leaping down—and 
yet, how could a woman dare to essay 
that spring? Then a sudden gleam of 
comfort came into her soul. She re- 
membered having heard or read of a 
French play, wherein the hero and a 
fair young lady being accidentally en- 
closed in a high tower, he relieves her 
from the painful position, so certain to 
lead to misconstruction, by leaping 
down from the outside at the risk of 
his neck. Why should not the little 
telegraph director now emulate that 
good example? The situation was 
very much the same, while the risk to 
him would be less. 

“I must request,” she softly said, 
“that you leave this place at once.” 

“Eh?” said the other, looking up. 
“Upon my soul, I wish that I could do so, 
but for the life of me I don’t see how.” 
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“ By jumping down to the floor be- 
low,” she said, pointing her tapering, 
and not over plump, finger thitherward. 

“ But, my dear madan,, it is fully eight 
feet,” he expostulated. 

“Were it eight hundred feet, you 
should think it your duty and doit. Did 
not the man who works this apparatus 
just accomplish the same ? 

“But he is younger than I am,” re- 
sponded the other. 

“What matters that ?” she said. 

The little telegraph director glared 
wildly at her. He evidently thought 
that it mattered a great deal, and dubi- 
ously weighed the chances of breaking 
a leg in endeavoring to comply with her 
wishes. No, he could not do it. But 
yet, looking at her, he was met with 
such an expression of humble, implor- 
ing entreaty, that he felt he should not 
After all, he might escape 
unhurt, and possibly the feat might 
commend him to her charitable con- 
sideration. He started up, desperately 
resolving to do whatever she desired. 
A moment more, and he would doubt- 
less have flung himself down at any 
peril. At this very moment he might 
be hobbling along upon a cork leg, but 
fora lucky chance. For at that moment 
the machine having been repaired, the 
man in attendance reappeared. leaped 
up, caught its floor with his hands and 
so wriggled himself inside—then pulled 
the string and set it once more in mo- 
tion—and at the next landing the voy- 
age ended. No sooner had that next 
floor been gained, than the two passen- 


resist. 


gers, desperate with their diverse sen- 


sations, rushed out with a simultaneous 
impulse and fled wildly in different di- 
rections. Alas! that this could not 
have been the end of it! 

When, indeed, is there ever an end 
to an error, until its destined mischief 
has been accomplished? So it was in 
the present case, for the adventure left 
behind it a train of unhappiness. Not 
in the breast of the little telegraph 
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director, for he, being a man already 
accustomed to notoriety, would doubt- 
less have treated the matter as a lively 
joke, to be forgotten the next day. But 
it was no joke to poor Aunt Margery. 
She retired immediately to her room 
and wept sore. All the next day and 
the next she remained shut up with her 
misery. What should she do? What 
would people think of her? The whole 
story of her terrible ascent must already 
be known. Had there not been persons 
upon the fourth floor who must have 
witnessed her hurried flight from the 
elevator? Was there any doubt that 
even now the whole hotel was discuss- 
ing the manner in which she had been 
compromised? To think that after all 
the labor of a lifetime—her good name— 
should at last be made to suffer! What 
would not--what could not—be said 
about her! It would have been possi- 
ble, in that enforced seclusion, for her 


companion to have placed his arm 


around her waist-——-even to have im- 
printed a kiss upon her chaste cheek ; 
and though of a certainty it had not 
happened, who might not believe that it 
had? The more she thought of it, the 
more she wept and despaired. 

Soon, however, her friends discovered 
her grief and set themselves at work to 
alleviate it. This seemed no easy mat- 
ter at first; but it turned out that, from 
the very beginning, one of them was 
prepared with a wise suggestion, with 
which all the rest at once rapturously 
chimed in. Since Margery had be- 
come so deeply compromised, why not 
mend the matter by marrying her to the 
little telegraph director? It was known 
that he was ready and willing, and all 
that would be necessary, therefore, 
would be her consent. Everything 
would then go merry as a whole chime 
of marriage-bells, and her unfortunate 
adventure would be condoned for and 
forgotten. It was noticeable that not 
one of them seemed to think of telling 
her that there had been really nothing 
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to condone for and forget. In fact, the 
project of a marriage alliance -was too 
tempting to be disturbed. Some thought 
it a good thing initself, pitying the poor 
little woman, and believing that she 
would be the happier for care and pro- 
tection ; while there were a few who had 
the match-making propensity in great 
perfection ; and if nothing else offered 
would have married Hop-o’-my-thumb 
to the Libyan Sphynx, and considered 
that they had done a very neat thing. 

Aunt Margery listened aghast, and 
at first utterly refused to consider the 
proposition. She had always been op- 
posed to marriage, nor could she fancy 
the little telegraph director. Had she 
not, indeed, for weeks past endeavored 
to avoid him? But her friends persist- 
ing, her fortitude at last began to give 
way. Ifit must be so, it must. Against 
such pressure she was powerless to help 
herself. What else, after all, could a 
poor compromised creature do, than ac- 
cept the salvation thus held out to her? 
So, little by little she yielded, with sor- 
row and despair in her heart ; and soon 
it became generally known, first to her 
few friends, then to the whole hotel, and 
then to the little telegraph director him- 
self, that she would accept his vows 
and devotion and thereby give balm to 
her wounded feelings. 

Even the very hour when those vows 
and devotion should be offered became 
known, for, from that time, the whole 
affair was managed ambassadorially, 
like a royal marriage. So that, at the 
appointed time, boarders, waiters, and 
chambermaids, in thick profusion lined 
the hall, all accidentally there, of course, 
and all lingering to see the suitor pass 
through to that destined field of arbitra- 
ment and victory, Margery’s parlor. 
There she sat, with palpitating heart, 
and duly bedecked for the sacrifice. 
At her side was stationed her friend of 
the fifth story, retained as a witness of 
the coming interview, so that, until the 
vows had been fairly presented and 
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accepted, there might be no further 
chance of compromising. From his 
own distant room came the other con- 
tracting party, stalking resolutely 
through the intermediate hall, and 
holding on his arm his own especial 
witness—no less a person, in fact, than 
the Major, who, free from malice, was 
willing to add the glory of his counte- 
nance to another person’s triumph. Be- 
hind them gradually collected a little 
informal procession of those who, by 
following further, fondly hoped to wit- 
ness more. So the procession moved 
on, when suddenly, there came an un- 
looked-for interruption. 

At the turn of the stairs, in front of 
the little telegraph director, there ap- 
peared at last the perfect fac simile of 
his long-lost one. Hair, height, ex- 
pression, and all; what more could be 
desired? Even as the figure approached 
nearer, the resemblance did not pass 
away, but rather increased. Nearer 


yet; and now a little gasp was heard, 
and she threw herself into his arms. 
It was no mere likeness at all, but the 


long-lost wife herself. Instead of sink- 
ing to the bottom of the sea, she had 
been saved from the wreck by a passing 
vessel, and carried into Madeira, whence, 
of course, much time had necessarily 
elapsed before she could return again. 
But she had set out in the first ship; 
and knowing the regularity of her kus- 
band’s habits, she had driven at once to 
the hotel, feeling assured that he would 
still be there. 

Of course there was joy and gratitude 
in his heart, but how about Margery? 
Upon hearing the news—and there were 
plenty to tell her of it—she did not faint, 
as had been expected, but drew a long 
sigh of relief. For the moment, a gush 
of happiness welled into her heart, so 
certain did it seem that some kind prov- 
idence had interfered to preserve her 
from a fate that, by reason of her weak- 
ness, she had been powerless to resist. 
But ina moment more, the full gravity 
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of her position burst upon her, and her 
mind shrank back with affright. What 
now, indeed, could she do? Henceforth 
there could be no way of wiping out the 

iemish of that fatal compromising, while 
to it would be added all the ridicule 
which is sure to attach to presumed 
matrimonial disappointment. There was 
only one course that she could take. 
She must move away at once. She had 
come to the Bon Ton Hotel for quiet 
and seclusion, and whatever the end, in 
the beginning there had been a success. 
Once more she would make a flitting. 
Within a month the Recherché House 
had been furnished with even more miles 
of pipe and leagues of bell-wire. There, 
for a few days at least, she might hope 
to escape her disarranged reputation, 
and find rest. 

At once she sent down to the office, 
paid her bill with another coupon, en- 
gaged a carriage, retired to the recep- 
tion-parlor, and called the porter: 

“ My trunk from No. 37,” she said. 

The porter bowed and shuffled off. 
He was an excellent porter, as things 
went, and seldom made mistakes. But 
it happened that he had been celebrat- 
ing a friend’s accession to the office of 
gas-man, and was a little confused in 
his ideas. Consequently he made a 
mistake, and brought down a trunk 
from No. 137. It happened, furthermore, 
that it was a small, white-covered trunk, 
with no name upon it, about the size and 
shape of Margery’s, and with a similar 
lock, so that she did not observe the 
accidental substitution. Nodding to 
the porter that all was right, she directed 
him to take it out to the carriage. Then, 
as he prepared to obey. she remembered 
that she wished for something out of the 
trunk, and requested him to set it down 
fora moment. He did so, standing at 
one side, in readiness to resume his task, 
when she had finished. Then, lifting the 
cover, she plunged her hands in, and 
drew forth—a pair of military boots ! 

“Good gracious, Madam !”’ at that in- 
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stant cried out the Major, who happened 
to be passing. “Those are my boots. 
And gracious me! that is my trunk.” 
Shall we not now drop the curtain, so 
as no longer to look upon that scene of 
cruel discomfiture and misery? It is 
best that we should do so, indeed; but 
ere we pass entirely onward, let us pause 
for a single moment, and cautiously lift- 
ing one corner, gaze in upon the little 
telegraph director, and, in his subse- 
quent career, mark how surely time 
brought Aunt Margery’s revenge. For 
almost from the first it began to be 
whispered around that, after all, he was 
not happy. It is true that for a aay or 
two he professed himself exhilerant and 
jubilant, at the restoration of his wife. 
But after that he began to find fault. 


THE STORY OF ONE 


Explanatory. 


ANY years ago the ordinary 
routine of business brought me 


M 


in contact with Charles Rodon,a young 
man of respectable family, some educa- 
tion, more mental capacity, but of loose 
morals and somewhat wayward habits of 


life. I found him in jail, charged with 
murder. He was indicted, tried, con- 
victed, and executed for the crime of 
which he was charged. His family soon 
after removed from the State, and they 
and Charles Rodon, like many others 
before and since, became of those who 
“have been’ 
practical active life. 

Years after the execution, and when 
the circumstance —if not forgotten — 
had at least been long unthought of by 
me, I visited New Orleans, partly for 
business, partly for pastime; and on one 
of my excursions — this day toward the 
lake —I encountered several men en- 
gaged in a semi-public work. The way 


’ 


in my working world of 
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Somehow his long separation from her, 
and his tender recollections, had pro- 
duced in his mind a fictitious estimate of 
her; and now, to his surprise and disap- 
pointment, he found out that she did not 
have half the good qualities with which 
his more ardent fancy had invested her. 
In fact, she was too much like herself, 
after all. He had expected something 
rather different, perhaps ; and, after the 
first joy of reunion, was annoyed it may 
be at finding her the same as ever. So, 
though they had never quarrelled before, 
they now began to fight as earnestly as 
any ill-yoked couple, and have kept it up 
ever since; and it has been hinted that 
if she is ever lost at sea again, the 
black-haired girls will have the first 
chance. 
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being blocked by the work, I stopped 
and carelessly looked upon what was 
being done, and with equal carelessness 
upon those who were doing it. Of the 
men, there was one —a kind of “ boss” 
— whose face fixed my attention as one 
with which I had been familiar at some 
other time and place. It was not the 
face I had known, but it was a face 
which the one I had known would be 
when tried by years and misfortunes 
and sorrows. The man noticed my at- 
tention, was at first embarrassed, hesi- 
tated, then frankly approached and 
spoke to me. 

“T see,” said he, “ you doubt whether 
you knew me or not; but I am sure you 
will not betray me, and indeed, it would 
be of no consequence if you did, and I 
have no desire to permit you to remain 
in uncertainty. Do you not remember 
the trial which was had in the Court 
House of W. in September, 184—, and 
what transpired in the jail-yard on the 
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second Friday of the October follow- 
ing?” The reference was to the trial 
and execution of Charles Rodon, and it 
was the living Charles Rodon who re- 
called them to me. 

Men of my avocation are not apt to 
be taken by surprise, but in this instance 
my surprise was too evident to conceal, 
and I did not attempt to doso. The 
return of the sheriff upon the warrant 
of execution was thus: “In accordance 
with the commands of the within war- 
rant, I did, on the fifteenth day of Octo- 
ber, A.D. 184—, between the hours of 
twelve o’clock M., and two o’clock P.M., 
to wit: at one o’clock and thirty min- 
utes P.M. of said day, do execution upon 
the body of the within named Charles 
Rodon, by hanging him by the neck un- 
tii he was dead, in the yard of the jail 
in W., in the county of A., and State of 
J. O., Sheriff of A. County.” 

I had read this return at the time it 
was made, and remembered its form. 
By the records of the Court and the re- 
turn of its faithful officer, Charles Ro- 
don was done to death long ago; yet 
here he was, alive, in person recalling 
himself to my memory by a reference 
to his own terrible death. 

Many questions and answers quickly 
passed between us, but seeing we were 
observed by the laborers, I invited him 
to call upon me at my hotel in the even- 
ing, which he did. 

He had many subjects of which to 
speak, and much to say. Among other 
things he entered into a detailed history 
of his own terrible experiences of and 
escape from death. It is these experi- 
ences, thoughts, impulses, and feelings, 
as related by him and reduced to writ- 
ing by me after he left, which I now 
give to the public as 


The Story of One who was Hanged. 

The trial and all its stirring incidents, 
and war of words, and strife of intellec- 
tual skill, was ended; the jury had re- 
turned their verdict of guilty, the judge 
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had pronounced the judgment of the 
law upon the verdict, and I had been 
reconveyed to my prison cell a con- 
demned criminal — condemned to die in 
less than one month from that day. I 
had no fault to find with either the court, 
counsel, or jury. I was not even taken 
by surprise at the result. I do not see 
even now how a different result could 
have been attained; I had in fact ex- 
pected it —looked for it, did aot dare to 
hope for anything otherwise: yet, when 
I attempted to comprehend the actual 
fact, the real condition in which I stood 
to the law, to my family, to myself, and 
more than all these, to the great hereaf- 
ter, I was appalled, stunned, and found 
my mind utterly incapable of grasping 
the situation with vigor or distinctness. 
This may have been an exhibition of 
weakness in me, or it may not—I do 
not know; but I seemed to be intellec- 
tually in the same situation as the man 
who receives a stunning blow upon the 
head, by which his physical powers are 
for a time suspended. Thus it was with 
me all of that long night: I saw— 
knew the simple naked fact that on the 
fifteenth day of October I must die a 
shameful death; I do not think that I 
knew or cared for anything else for 
many hours. I did not moan, I did not 
weep; there was not the tremor of a 
nerve, or the twitching of a muscle, in 
my frame. It was not physical weak- 
ness; I do not think it was want of 
mental strength; I was simply _be- 
numbed by the facts which lay before 
me, that in strong health, animated by 
the vigor of young life, I should be held 
in duress until the appointed day ; that 
these men whom I had known for years, 
to whom I had done no wrong, who 
were not animated to their action by 
any feelings of ill-will towards me, 
should bind me with cords, should take 
me, thus bound, into the presence of 
many people, and there, thus bound and 
helpless, they should strangle me to 
death. All this was so cold-blooded, so 
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cowardly, so execrable, as to be entirely 
incomprehensible ; yet I felt and knew 
this was to be done — was to bea series 
of fatal facts to me — was really to oc- 
cur, and beyond this, for a time, I knew 
nothing. Reflecting upon it since and 
now, it seems to me that I had an indis- 
tinct idea of dissatisfaction arising from 
the fact that I should be only a passive 
actor in the thrilling drama in which I 
was to be the principal performer. If I 
could only have been an active, striving 
participant in the affair—if I could 
have exerted my own terrible energies 
— my lithe activity — my great strength 





— in producing the catastrophe, I think 
I should have felt otherwise — should 
have better endured —perhaps even 
enjoyed the thing — but as it was, sim- 
ply to endure overwhelmed me. I may 
be wrong in this idea, for all the phe- 
nomena of my mind at that time are as 
indistinct to my mental vision as would 
be a form moving in the darkness to the 
physical sight. 

I mention this my condition during 
that first night after condemnation, not 
as a circumstance of any material im- 
portance, but as one of the links in the 
chain of strange mental phenomena 
which continued to present themselves 
during the intervening time at and after 
the supposed final catastrophe. 

Toward morning I had some dis- 
turbed and unrefreshing sleep, and not 
until the third night did I obtain sound 
repose, and awake in the morning re- 
stored to something of my natural self. 

In this interval I had been visited by 
my relatives and neighbors, who sym- 
pathized with my parents, and, perhaps, 
somewhat with me. but of what was 
said by them to me, or to each other, or 
by me to them, I have no knowledge ; 
indeed, I never did distinctly know who 
they were. Those three days and nights 
were a phantom world of mine, in which 
nothing was substantial but my condem- 
nation. 

When I had recovered from that semi- 
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comatose state, I began to investigate, 
to look subjects squarely in the face, 
and after an impartial examination, to 
give them a final dismissal. 

I was condemned for the commission 
of a gross crime, true; but I knew, and 
perhaps a few others believed, that I was 
not a premeditated homicide ; that there 
had been hot strife between me and my 
opponent,who was of far greater strength 
than I; that it was only a sudden in- 
stinctive exertion of agility which gave 
me the victory and made him the victim ; 
and now was not he in a better position 
than 1? He had died in a moment, 
without pain, without reflection, without 
mental agony, with all his faculties, men- 
tal and physical, in full employ ; and I 
must be almost a month in dying a 
shameful death, with all its agonies and 
horrors presented to me by others whom 
I could not keep away, could not keep 
from talking, if not by myself. I knew 
I was not a criminal in any moral sense, 
but no one else knew it, and the jury had 
said to the contrary. Sobeit. I could 
do nothing to change my condition, and 
would make no futile effort. 

Being condemned for crime involved 
the standing of my family. This troubled 
me. My father had always maintained 
a sound, untainted name in his neigh- 
berhood. Such he had received from 
his father, and pure as it came to him, 
he desired to transmit it to his children. 
Yet knowing this honorable desire of 
my father, I, one of those who should 
have been one of his heirs to this good 
inheritance, had trailed it in infamy, had 
counteracted in a few terrible moments 
the careful labors of his long and honest 
life. 

This my injury toward him was pain- 
ful ; but it was not altogether without 
consolation. True, I had violated the 
great prohibition of the decalogue, but 
not for the purpose of appropriating the 
property of my victim. I had not been 
prompted by cupidity; no vile desires 
or shameless influences had actuated me. 
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In taking life, I had done no more than 
take life. 

Bad as it was, it was an incident 
which might happen to any, an incident 
which neither complaint on his part or 
protestations of sorrow on mine could 
in any manner change. He was always 
an undemonstrative, reticent man. I 
knew he would not speak to me of it, 
and he never did; but 1 saw and knew 
he felt it severely, although his manner 
thenceforth was very considerate toward 
me. 

My situation toward my mother was 
different and far worse. I know not how 
or why it is that mothers display their 
greatest attachment toward a froward 
and erring child; but I have observed 
that such is the fact with others, and it 
certainly was with myself. 

Toward me my mother was ever more 
tender and forbearing than to her other 
children. Her strong, yearning love 
was my constant protection from the 
stern and deserved rebukes of others ; 
for me her severest punishment was the 
refusal of a caress. I knew I was the 
very life of her being, and now I had 
carelessly, almost wantonly, struck this 
true, tender and loving mother a mur- 
derous blow upon the heart. It was ter- 
tible! I knew she would not weep— 
would not abandon herself to any parox- 
ysm of hysteria or outcry —her heart 
was too sore for that ; but I could see her 
pale face and gentle yet scarce reproach- 
ful eyes turned upon me. _ I could hear 
the suppressed sigh of anguish, could 
see the involuntary tremor of the frame, 
the catching of the breath, the general 
aspect of hopeless abandonment which 
shows that to one human soul life and 
joy and hope are gone forever. 

Thinking of her thus, I first felt and 
recognized my whole criminality; not 
criminality in the immediate act for 
which I was to suffer, but horrid crimi- 
nality in the course of waywardness and 
vice in which I had long indulged, 
which directly and indirectly led to the 
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last fatal act. I had sinned against hu- 
manity, against virtue, against God ; 
but for none of them did I then, nor do 
I now, feel the deep, abasing contrition 
which I have ever since felt for my heart- 
less sin against my mother. 

It devoured my soul during my re- 
maining prison days; it went with me 
to the scaffold, was my last remembrance 
there; it has been with me ever since, 
is with me now, will not be appeased, 
cannot be atoned for or forgotten, but 
consumes my heart with never-ceasing 
remorse. For this aspect of my crime 
I had not then, nor have I now, any con- 
solation. 

Of other temporal questions the dis- 
position was easy. By my death the 
violated law would be avenged, and 
society protected effectively from my 
violence ; what could they ask more ? 

For death itself I did not care as 
much as others ; I had already struggled 
with him in his sternest aspect, and 
knew his power of inflicting pain. 

When the physical powers are en- 
feebled by disease, the hold on life is so 
slight that it is loosened by the smallest 
effort, and in such cases to die is merely 
to sleep. With such there can be no 
fierce struggle, as there is no strength 
with which to contend ; but when death 
attacks the man possessed of all his 
vital energies, the strife is as fierce as 
the rending of iron. This I knew, and 
certainly it was not to be desired, but it 
is inevitable in some form to all, must 
again be experienced by me some time, 
why not now as well as a few years 
hence. 

Mere vitality, life without that which 
makes life beautiful, is no great boon, 
and often in my quiet moments I have 
thought the dead in the best condition ; 
from me the beauty of life had departed, 
let life itself follow; I should sleep as 
soundly taken from the scaffold as from 
the bed of disease. 

Having thus disposed of all which 
demanded question in life, 1 next ad- 
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dressed myself to the condition which 
succeeds the death of the body. 

My own ideas of the future condition 
of man were not very distinct. I had in 
young life been instructed in the princi- 
ples of the Christian religion, and the 
faith and practices of my mother had 
strongly impressed their correctness 
upon my mind; but in recent years I 
had indulged my criminal propensities 
grossly, and to the sensualist material- 
ism is so simple, so easy of satisfactory 
solution, in fact, so much more gratify- 
ing than the stern doctrines of respon- 
sibility as taught by revelation, that I 
had readily adopted them to some ex- 
tent, and would perhaps have done so 
fully if I had not been restrained by the 
force of my early instruction. I was 
therefore neither one thing nor the other, 
nor had I allowed the question to seri- 
ously trouble me, as the day seemed 
far distant when it would press its solu- 
tion upon me. That time had now un- 
expectedly arrived, and I was compelled 
to address myself earnestly to the task. 

In doing this I had all the assistance 
desired. Many good and pious persons, 
ministers and laymen visited me, reason- 
ed, lectured, preached, and prayed with 
me. My mind was wholly turned to the 
subject. It was all-engrossing to me, 
yet I do not think I made any real prog- 
ress. My opinions were most orthodox 
on all questions of revelation, faith, and 
repentance. I regretted, I yet regret, 
my idle and vicious life, but I never was 
able to realize that peculiar state of peni- 
tence which infinite sin is said to de- 
mand. 

Much has been said ot death-bed 
penitence and the sincerity of such late 
acts. It may be that when mind and 
body are weakened by wasting disease 
they become more susceptible to influ- 
ences than when both are vigorous, 
and then instances of penitence which 
display all the evidences of sincerity 
have occurred and will again occur, and 
when the individual, continuing to lan- 
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guish, dies, his penitence remains until 
the last; or if health and strength are 
regained, with returning health the re- 
ligious impressions fade away, and finally 
disappear ; but when certain death ap- 
proaches the strong and vigorous, | 
think it doubtful if there ever was an 
instance of a material change in the 
religious sentiments. As they lived, they 
died. I repeat, with firm convictions of 
the great truths of Christianity, decided 
faith in God, with all His great trans- 
cendant attributes, feeling that I should 
in some way be responsible to Him in 
everlasting life, I went to death without 
any clear confirmed convictions of what 
that great life would be; I might almost 
say without serious concern. Incredible 
as that may appear it is true, and can 
only be accounted for by some inexpli- 
cable mental condition, in combination 
with the feelings. 

The last afternoon was spent with 
relations and friendly visitors, and early 
in the evening the last farewell was said. 
That night I slept soundly. The morn- 
ing found me refreshed, and if not un- 
concerned, at least content. I breathed 
a prayer, ate my breakfast, and then in 
quiet and reflection sought control over 
every feeling of sensibility or sense 
which would tend toward a display of 
weakness at the decisive act. I do not 
think I wished that from any desire of 
display or bravado, but simply from a 
sentiment of self-respect. I did not in- 
tend saying a word to the audience, or 
by any act of mine gratify the morbid 
curiosity which had drawn them there. 
It was for myself alone I acted, and in 
so doing I merely desired to preserve a 
proper course of demeanor. 

The fatal hour arrived, and the officers 
of the law, with such courtesy as the 
circumstances permitted, prepared me 
for the occasion ; the scaffold was reach- 
ed, and I was placed on a seat. I do 
not remember any peculiar sense of 
unpleasantness when | heard the death- 
warrant read, and I can account for this 
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only by the severe demand which I had 
determined to make upon my powers of 
endurance, which was now quietly re- 
sponded to by them. 

The final prayer was said, the usual 
thanks tendered and greetings given; 
the cord was adjusted on my neck, I 
was placed upon the trap, I looked for 
the last time upon familiar objects, the 
cap was adjusted over my face, I felt an 
increased heat around my heart, a full- 
ness of the throat, a slight weakness of 
the muscles of my limbs, then an invol- 
untary shrinking of the nerves and a 
catching of the breath as I felt myself 
falling, then a fierce, fiery pain shot 
through my whole frame, my head 
seemed bursting, and my consciousness 
was gone. 

How long I remained unconscious 
I do not know, but when sensibility re- 
turned, it was entirely mental. The 
shock of my fall had evidently paralyzed 
the nervous sensibilities and destroyed 
the physical capacity of sense, but my 
mental powers were soon resumed in a 
wonderful manner, for my earliest re- 
membrance of anything was the com- 
bination of all the colors of the prism 
glowing radiantly before my eyes. Of 
course I did not see them with my eyes, 
but I seemed to see them thus, as they 
glowed and waved and blended, then 
separated, then re-formed themselves in 
new combinations, and danced and 
laughed with a brilliancy far exceeding 
the rainbow’s painting or the prism’s 
power. 

This gorgeous scene began to fade 
away, and my next transition was into 
a sea of light; not the light of the sun, 
or such a light as is made by any chem- 
ical combustion, but a light of dazzling, 
glowing, glorious whiteness and purity, 
of which my own mind seemed to be a 
part. I now began to observe my own 
condition ; I knew that my whole body 
was growing cold and rigid, the only 
perceptible warmth being in my heart, 
and I wondered how long it would be 
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before that too should become cold like 
the balance and I should entirely die. 
I even speculated upon the severity of 
the pain I should have to endure when 
that spot did grow cold—but I never 
knew. While I thus took note of the 
physical condition, my mind with grandly 
increased power was fully occupied. Be- 
fore mein review and then gathered 
around me were all the transactions — 
or good or evil—of life; there was 
nothing forgotten — nothing absent. I 
saw them all, knew and recognized them 
all; even minute and insignificant cir- 
cumstances, whichat the time had made 
no impression on me, were now there, 
and I became fully aware of the fact 
that this sentient being which had ani- 
mated my body would not die, but 
would live on and on and on eternally, 
and eternally surrounded by and in com- 
panionship with all the transactions of 
physical life. Everlasting life was as 
conclusively shown to me as if the spirit 
of him who had been dead a thousand 
years had spoken to the fact. But how 
was I to exist, where should I exist? 
I knew I was not apart of my body; in 
fact, I desired to entirely sever the con- 
nection with it, and impatiently waited 
until the warm spot of my heart should 
grow cold. Had I been at liberty to 
accept or reject an offer of return to vi- 
tality, I should have rejected it. In 
vain I scanned the light around me for 
a revelation of my futurecondition. In 
vain I applied all the brilliant powers of 
my purified mind to pierce the future, 
even to fully comprehend the present. 
I recalled my early instructions, and 
sought for yawning gulf and crystal 
gates, but on the one hand I found no 
devouring fiends, and on the other I 
saw no gleaming chariots ; I heard nei- 
ther songs of joy nor wailings of woe, 
nor found any other being than my own. 
I existed in my own former life, and so 
far as I could discover, would continue to 
exist there forever. This was not desira- 
ble, but from it I saw no way of escape. 
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I have no idea of the time I passed 
in this condition, but it must have been 
all the time required by medical judg- 
ment to deprive me of life, for in the 
midst of my speculations I became 
aware of the removal and handling of 
my body. I remember I thought they 
were about to bury me, and as I was 
not dead, I wished to protest against it. 
I loathed the idea of being incarcerated 
in the grave with my body, or having 
any further companionship with it. I 
did not know what was being done, but 
I felt myself in motion for a time, then 
the motion ceased; then there was a 
quick, sharp, rending pain, a fearful 
shudder of my whole physical powers, 
a writhing, an anguish far worse than 
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the anguish of death, and sensibility and 
sense slowly returned to me ; once more 
my heart, which had never grown cold, 
throbbed, my vital functions were par- 
tially reéstablished, and again I became 
burthened with the cares, anxieties, and 
sorrows of life. To me it has been one 
long sorrow, and without joy or hope 
I await the time when I shall once more 
bathe in that sea of light, once more 
gather around me the radiance of life 
everlasting. 

My resuscitation was the result of an 
application of electricity and the skill of 
a surgeon. For a few days, until | 
had partially recovered my strength, 
I was concealed, and then fled the 
country. 


INCAPABLES. 


BY ONE OF THEMSELVES. 


HE Incapable in general may be 
fs defined : the man for whom Some- 
thing must be Done. Properly, he ought 
to be housed in an asylum; and whoso 
should found and endow one of these, 
would deserve well of his country. 
Formerly, when it was proved that a 
man was unfit for useful employment, it 
was customary, both abroad and at 
home, to provide him “a place under 
Government.” Government thus be- 
came in a large way a House of Refuge 
for convicted Incapability. The sys- 
tem of competitive examination adopted 
by the English has deprived them of 
this resource: with us, the exigencies 
of the political system have introduced 
an equal change, and incapacity alone 
is no longer a_ sufficient qualification. 
General Jackson's test appears, if we 
may credit newspapers, to be reversed ; 
and to the question, Is he incapable? 
we must add—lIs he also dishonest ? 


The mere Incapable has been thus, 





in a manner, thrown on our hands to be 
Done For, and it behooves us to con- 
sider what to do for him. To increase 
the perplexity of the situation, he has 
of late years multiplied exceedingly ; 
he pervades society; he is become a 
weighty fact; he is our social problem 
—our Unemployed Poor ; and he threat- 
ens to be also always with us. 

The more helpless Incapable of old 
time found a retreat in the arms of 
Mother Church; as do some of the 
piously-minded at this day. Thence- 
forward he inefficiently ministers to her 
long-suffering sheep; his life is droned 
away in dreary sermons to weary flocks ; 
till at last he goes down into the grave 
(at a preposterous age) with the dubious 
eulogy—“ He was such a good man!” 
It is to be deplored that among even 
the conspicuous children of Mother 
Church there are many of whom this 
profile is no caricature. 

But it is with the secular Incapable 
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that we have to deal; and we may con- 
sider him generally under three heads : 
Whois he? Where does he come from ? 
And how to prevent him. 

In investigating the first question, 
it may surprise the thoughtless to dis- 
cover how numerous he is, and how gen- 
erally distributed ; nay, it may*even be 
found that there is one in the family. 
It is these “of the family” —who are 
related to Somebody—who alone are 
troublesome ; they of baser mould ad- 
vance speedily backward inte rags and 
obscurity, and so out of sight. But 
every unsound member cannot be thus 
lopped off and cast away; for if he be 
of society’s own blood—bound unto her 
by an intricate consanguinity—to am- 
sutate him would not only derange her 
arterial, but shock her nervous, system. 
The better school of modern surgery 
discountenances amputation—except in 
the last resort. In like wise, society 
prefers to preserve the impotent mem- 
ber and cherish it. Moreover, the Rep- 
resentative Incapable has a family de- 
pendent on him. This family is his 
strong point. Here then is one to be 
taken care of—one of the tribe—whose 
raggedness would reflect upon the patri- 
archal name. The and children 
are a perennial appeal and reminder to 
the general charity ; the appeal is not 
unsuccessful, and the community sub- 
mits to subsist the Incapable for the 
sake of those whom he subsists. 

This charity has developed into an 
organized system of relief which it has 
been agreed to consider respectable ; 
the alms is commonly distributed under 
the name of a Commission. When a 
new Incapable is discovered and iden- 
tified, society instantly pays him a com- 
mission! His systematic employment 
in the mismanagement of business is 


wife 


one of those stupendous pretences which 
society performs with a gravity forbid- 
ding us to treat it with levity. It does 
not want the man; it can get a better 
man for less money; but he is a con- 
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nection who is to be taken care of, and 
you are not to laugh. The thing is a 
species of grim merry-go-round, in 
which mutual acquaintance take a hand, 
and contribute furtively to the Poor-box. 

When a man has a piece of business 
to transact which is outside of his im- 
mediate line, and which he is perfectly 
aware he will conduct to better ad- 
vantage than the convicted Incapable, 
yet will he frequently turn it over to one. 
We may hear any day the remark—“ O, 
I let So-and-so attend to that; I knew 
he could make a little commission !” 
and every day, and all day long, we see 
the thing done. Itis a system of Little 
Commission. If A, sagacious and prac- 
tical, is fain to buy him a piece of land 
from B, it might be imagined that he 
would go to B and make his purchase. 
Not at all: A bethinks of him C, hus- 
band to his wife’s cousin, who an- 
nounces himself Broker. A’s wife’s 
cousin’s husband must live; wherefore 


A bestows upon him this commission. 
Or D wishes to dispose of his shares 


in the Tartar Emetic Manufacturing 
Company. He is aware that Glauber 
will purchase the shares, but he meets 
poor old Kewsy, whom he knew in bet- 
ter days, and he commissions Kewsy to 
conduct the transaction. Or another 
business may announce that it will pay 
a commission for a certain service ; and 
a band of eager ones trot around until 
they bring in a slice of this business, 
and secure their private crumb. For 
the representative Incapable is not 
necessarily lazy; perchance he shall 
toil with industry and persistence; as 
any reader, beset by a Life-insurance 
solicitor, will understand. It is the idio- 
syncrasy of the Incapable genius that 
he toils to no If the man 
with common sense and equal industry 
shall set out in the identical line, he 
will march straight onward to profit and 


purpose. 


worship. 
And here we must note a distinction, 
and not confound the Incapable with 
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the fool. The former is not deficient in 
intelligence ; quite the contrary; and 
we commonly like him—with a qualified 
liking ; but he is vozd of common sense. 
He may turn his hand to many things 
with a certain (and fatal) facility ; and 
he doeth all things indifferently ill; 
just ill enough to make them (and him) 
a failure. Mr. Beecher commends this 
variety, and calls him “handy ;” but 
probably the common sense of man- 
kind is right and Mr. Beecher wrong in 
its estimate of Jack of all Trades. Be- 
sides being the man for whom Some- 
thing must be Done, the Incapable 
may be also recognized as the man who 
Cannot Get On; he is our old ac- 
quaintance who, when he (and we) be- 
gan life, all agreed could do anything if 
he tried. He never does do anything, 
however—never did, and never will. 
The older society grows, the more con- 
spicuous does the Incapable become ; 
more conspicuous, because he is more 
numerous, and is chiefly generated in 
the conspicuous class; like weeds in 
generous soil: Judging by the tales of 
her own commentators, New York is 
now alarmingly pervaded by him. Fif- 
teen years ago Mr. Curtis assailed him 
with fiery indignation in his Potiphar 
Papers ; it seemed scarcely worth while 
to expend so much powder on such 
small deer ; but since then he has spread. 
It has been told us by one who was 
present, that at a late wedding of the 
last of several heiress-sisters — it was 
curious to hear the wrathful comments 
of young New York: “She, too, was 
gone; the last—confound it!” They 
used a stronger expression than “con- 
found it,” and dashed the luck. The 
feature in this case is, that these youths 
undisguisedly took the position, that 
their function in society was to marry 
the heiress. This is instructive. It 
would appear scarcely credible, because 
it looks scarcely reasonable; but we 
know it to have been a fact. It is a 
pregnant fact. This is one of the more 
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complete forms of demoralization aris- 
ing from mere incapability. This species 
of young male social lion—not a roar- 
ing lion, but a snivelling lion—going 
about seeking tender virgins to devour, 
has not yet appeared among ws. But 
he will appear; desirable virgins have 
been in light supply ; when they become 
plentiful, they will be in demand; and 
the little lion will pursue them. For al- 
ready we have the Incapable—in variety ; 
his predatory nature awaits develop- 
ment; at present, he is only a dancing 
man, (the more useless sort are talking 
men) and may be found, off duty, at 
billiards. It is scarcely necessary to 
add that his failure as a social ornament 
is only less than that as a useful mem- 
ber. 

But perhaps it is premature to dis- 
cuss an evil with which we are not yet 
afflicted; the more so, as we have a 
grievous one demanding remedy. Our 
Incapable is the married one — with 
family ; who generally came here prior 
to ’52, and has contrived to turn oppor- 
tunity to the worst account, and make a 
mess of existence. When this man is 
not sustained by Commission, he is paid 
Salary. Salary often requires for its 
distribution the cumbrous machinery of 
Company. When a new company is 
formed, an Incapable will commonly be 
found at the bottom of it. It is a relief 
to society, and a good thing for all con- 
cerned, when he succeeds in making a 
final levy which shall support him thence- 
forward ; his Water project, Insurance 
concern, Mining company, Homestead 
association, Floss-silk factory, Patent 
pavement, Bank of deposit, or What 
not, will not have existed in vain. 

An approximate estimate of the elee- 
mosynary relief distributed in the guise 
of Salary, by a modern community, is 
something appalling. Glance at a sin- 
gle feature of our own case: In the 
minjng-share way, we have a body of 
company officers—{it is tacitly under- 
stood that the purpose of a company is 
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to support its officers}—costing per an- 
num $436,000; and forty brokers (see 
Hist. Ali Baba apud Scheherazade) 
whom it is deemed proper to maintain 
at the rate of $323,000. The system 
has also engendered between nine hun- 
dred and one thousand lesser barnacles, 
(“curb-stone” brokers, small gamblers, 
etc., constituting two per cent. of the 
adult male population) costing say 
$890,000; but these last, if utilized, 
should produce at least $400,000 ; there- 
fore they represent an actual loss of 
$1,290,000 ; giving a total of $2,049,000. 
But there are (incidentally) one hundred 
and ninety-three directors, whose aggre- 
gate earnings exceed $3,000,000 ; these 
directors possess, on the average, three 
and one-third friends each, who avail 
of their “private and early informa- 
tion” at a cost to themselves of some- 
thing over $1,000,000; deducting this 
private contribution from directors’ 
gross earnings, leaves $2,000,000, net, 
levied upon the community at large. In 
all then, $4,000,000 is munificently con- 
tributed by that portion of us who “ dab- 
ble” (as we playfully term it) in mining- 
shares, toward this Home for Incapables. 
Now, how many are we? Deducting 
first those arrogant beings who “ never 
touch” shares, (and on the strength of 
that virtue assume toward the rest of us 
an attitude of moral elevation) say one 
per cent.; next, those who have been al- 
ready stripped in the business—twelve 
per cent.; finally, those who have 
devoured their substance in “Home- 
steads”” and cannot contribute—six per 
cent.; and we have left seventy-nine per 
cent., or thirty-nine thousand five hun- 
dred persons, who maintain the two per 
cent, or nine hundred and fifty persons, 
atan annual cost, as above, of $4,000,000, 
which gives an average contribution of 
$1or apiece; this is our individual 
charity toward the deserving and desti- 
tute. This is very gratifying. A popu- 
lar essayist says that the test of a civili- 
zation is the use it makes of its surplus 
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earnings—and he points disadvantage- 
ously to the annual expenditure by 
Caristendom of $500,000,000 for tobacco. 
Ve turn upon the essayist and confront 
h’m in arithmetic: Multiply our figures 
by twenty for railroad stocks in New 
York (product $80,000,000) ; by thirty, 
for the share list in London (product 
$120,000,000) ; by twenty-five for Paris 
$100,000,000) ; and in these three cities 
alone we have an annual sacrifice to the 
Genius of Incapacity, of three hundred 
millions of dollars! Where is the God- 
dess Nicotia now? Of the national 
sacrifice to Incapability we shall not 
speak. Weneed merely ask—Have we 
had a Late War? We dare not pursue 
the figures; they are stupendous—but 
they cannot be gainsaid. If this, then, 
be the test of civilization, may we not 
stand erect and challenge Prince Pos- 
terity and the Coming Man together, to 
a comparison ? 

Thus we see something of what society 
has already done toward making pro- 
vision for the Incapable, and the chan- 
nels which she has provided wherein he 
may with honor and profit exercise his 
inutility. But it needs no argument to 
show that, if practicable, it will be ad- 
vantageous to prevent him. An answer 
to the inquiry—Where does he come 
from? will indicate the means to effect 
this. Where he comes from has been set 
forth in a previous paper in this maga- 
zine. He is the product of impractical 
education. Without becoming orna- 
mental, he fails to be made useful. He 
is neither a scholar nor an operative. 
The business of crowding incompetent 
youths into the professions of law and 
medicine, there to subside into starve- 
ling copy-clerks or apothecaries’ shop- 
boys, has been abundantly dwelt upon 
and protested against; and probably 
will continue to be dwelt upon and 
protested against to the end of time. 
It is only hoped that each agitation 
may be productive, in its own season, of 
its own little good. But there is another 
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branch of the subject which has not 
been sufficiently ventilated, and which 
cannot be urged too often or too strong- 
ly. That branch is the alternative. If 
you do not make a professional man of 
the boy, what shall you make of him? 
Let us look at this thing. [Observe 
that making him a copy-clerk is not 
making him a professional man ; that in 
making him a pettifogger, he would be 
more respectable as a thief. But this 
is by the way.] The end proposed is 
that the young gentleman shall be able 
to earn money. This is what it comes 
to, call it “being a useful member of 
society” or what you will; the useful 
member of society earns money, and he 
who does not is the useless member; 
that is the difference between the two. 
Our young friend is to earn money. 
‘“« And be respectable?” Undoubtedly: 
and be respectable. Now, he will be 


respectable after he has made money, 


whether he make it by pounding his 
knees or pounding Chitty before a jury. 
His respectability will be judged by his 
private character and the financial test. 
His character will be the same in the 
workshop as in the court-room. He 
will be equally and thoroughly respect- 
able in either when he is known to be 
deserving and to be making money—or 
to be in the way of making it. There is 
nothing wrong about this ; it is the test 
which shows the man who Can Get On. 
Like the property qualification for the 
franchise, it will not operate in every 
case with exact justice ; but society has 
not time (nor inclination) to hear the 
pleadings in each particula~ case; it 
must have a broad rule to judge by, 
which shall not go far wrong. This is 
such a rule. Convicted Incapability, 
with never so good a prospect before it, 
is of a very qualified respectability ; we 
know that in the long run it will bring 
up at the bottom of the ladder; and 
knowing this, we cannot help but dis- 
trust it secretly, foreseeing the time 
when we shall be constrained to despise 
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it openly. If by respectability we are 
to understand that which does not for- 
feit respect, the best and only efficient 
safeguard that can be thrown around it 
is to hedge it about with that practical 
knowledge which shall prevent its ever 
becoming a parasite on society—a 
hanger-on of more useful men—the 
pensioner of a disguised bounty. Trans- 
lating this formula into practical lan- 
guage by substituting known quantities 
for the glittering generalities, we may 
express it: The boys’ education must 
be such that he can secure a living. 
Then, if he be good for anything, it may 
be hoped that he will secure something 
more. The feature of this rule is the 
security aimed at: the certainty of the 
living. If he is expected to support 
life and respectability by the sale of his 
personal service, he should be prepared 
to offer an article which is in uninter- 
rupted demand. As an _ unpractised 
physician or a budding attorney, his 
services are in less demand than in any 
other one thing known to society. If 
he is to flourish in the mercantile way, 
every merchant tells us that he should 
be set about learning it before he is 
eighteen years old; we may depend 
upon it that the merchant understands 
his business and knows what he is talk- 
ing about ; he has had promising young 
men of twenty-one to take in hand be- 
fore, and he knows that they won’t do; 
it is the rule that they cannot be brought 
forward beyond a certain point of ex- 
asperating Incapability. If the boy is 
to bea sailor, he should go to sea be- 
fore he is sixteen; otherwise he is 
spoiled. But we now approach what 
we conceive to be a vastly more im- 
portant matter. Men who are engaged 
in the great industries of this age, both 
in America and in Europe, have been 
and are, in the largest sense of the 
word, successful men ; the iron-masters, 
cotton-spinners, weavers, ship-builders, 
occupy positions than which none are 
higher in point of usefulness, fortune, 
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or worship. In every instance that we 
have ever heard of, the men who have 
achieved these successes have begun 
by learning the detail of the industry. 
They could have begun in no other way. 
All these industries hold out prizes 
larger and more numerous than the pro- 
fessions, and as large and more numer- 
ous than the mercantile. In these in- 
dustries there is an unfailing demand 
for service. Do we mean then, that a 
youth is to go into an iron-foundry, and 
clean engines, and beat iron? Dis- 
tinctly, we do mean that thing. We as- 
sert that there is a greater probability 
that the boy of parts will be worth one 
hundred thousand dollars, before fifty 
years of age, in following this line, than 
if he be lawyer, or doctor, or merchant. 

But in the mean time, during the 
grimy and greasy apprenticeship, the 
prospect is not nice. But when we seea 
young mechanic going to his work, is it 


not an habitual, almost unconscious 


thought —“ Wonder what that fellow 
will turn out ?’—with indefinite visions 


of William Webb in the distance? 
When we see a lawyer’s clerk going to 
his office, do we not—equally uncon- 
sciously and no less invariably —eye 
him darkly. with the other thought— 
“ Another failure!” ? This we maintain 
is the average estimate made in this 
matter by public opinion ; and therefore 
a mechanical apprenticeship (other 
things being equal) is more respected 
than, and equally respectable with, the 
apprenticeship to a learned profession, 
and is an incomparably more promising 
pursuit. 

Our rule, as stated, would leave no 
boys at school after eighteen, and would 
apprentice them to merchants or handi- 
crafts; but there is no danger that too 
many parents and guardians will follow 
it, or “ The professions be any less full 
of professors less full of profession.” 
It would be a good thing for the com- 
munity and a good thing for the boys, 
if three out of every four who are now 
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sixteen years old could be taken away 
from school and put into a counting- 
house or workshop ; if they are to labor 
in these fields, they know already as 
much as they have now time to learn ; 
they must set about acquiring the habits 
and practice of business ; for if these 
be not acquired now, they will never be 
acquired at all; and to succeed, they 
are —simply — essential. Later, these 
men can, if they choose, acquire the 
more ornamental parts of a liberal edu- 
cation; there will be abundant oppor- 
tunity. And these next three or four 
years may determine, by neglecting the 
early cultivation of business capacity, 
the difference between the Rising Man 
and the Incapable. 

We have only touched upon an inex- 
haustible theme. We do believe that 
this overgrown and unreasonable griev- 
ance may be mitigated, and that the 
foregoing pages have correctly indicated 
(though they have done no more than in- 
dicate) both its origin and its remedy. 
We have not adverted particularly to 
those defects and deficiencies of Ameri- 
can education of which the Incapable 
is the direct result. The remedy for 
him lies in the workshop and the field. 
All our general propositions admit ex- 
ceptions, qualifications, and reserva- 
tions, which we have not attempted to 
state; we have ignored, for instance, 
that spectacle for gods—the good man 
struggling with adversity; nor should 
we wish to be understood as advo- 
cating the abolition of the professional 
man. 

Neither 
glance at the varieties of the genus 


have we done more than 
Incapable ; our limits forbid; it per- 
meates the whole system of society. 
If we mount tothe throne—with Isa- 
bella of Bourbon —it is there; if we 
plunge into the depths—with the inex- 
pert pickpocket, the bungling burglar, 
the incompetent thief—it is there. Let 
it not be thought that the mechanic 


guilds are uncontaminated. They reek 
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with incapability. Let the reader but 
build him a house, and fram architect 
down to the plumber’s apprentice, his 
soul shall be embittered by trying short- 
comings. The press itself is not ex- 
empt; and incapability may be dis- 
cerned in connection with that palla- 
dium of our liberties. The judicious 
reader will even detect traces of it 
in more than one modern magazine. It 
is not unprecedented in literature, that 
it should prove its own satirist! But 
though we cannot remedy the past, nor 
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blot out its effects from our present, we 
may at least make.wiser provision for 
the future. And if we turn over our in- 
heritance to Prince Posterity, tenanted 
by a goodly race of artificers and yeo- 
men, cleansed of the parasites which 
infest the professions, and freed from 
the sportive drones who make a share- 
list possible, the Coming Man may well 
look back to us with gratitude, and hold 
our names in tender remembrance. It 
does not now appear probable that he 
will do so. 


MUSCULAR CHRISTIANITY. 


BY A CHRISTIAN MUSCLEMAN. 


tem RISTIANITY includes moral- 


e ity. Morality imposes obligation 
through every department of man’s be- 
ing. It defines his relation and deter- 
mines his duty to his God, his fellow, 
and himself; and in himself regards 
not only the spiritual and the mental, 
but reaches and regulates the animal. 
Hence, if Christianity recognizes and 
reaffirms all moral obligations, we may, 
perhaps, be justified in using “ Muscular 
Christianity” as a synonym for physical 
morality, or the ethics of physiology. 
And this we now propose. 

But though we may easily defend the 
phrase, justify the theory, establish 
the principle, and demonstate its con- 
sequent obligation, one can hardly verify 
the correspondent fact, or discover an 
accordant practice. In this, as in every 
department of human duty, a frightfully 
wide chasm yawns between the “should 
be” and the “does be.” Experience 
and history combine to show a general 
unconsciousness of physical obligation, 
and a fatal disregard of bodily interests, 
on the part of intellectual instructors 


and spiritual exemplars. Sages and 
saints, for nearly twenty centuries, 
have acted as if a well developed body 
was a drawback from wisdom, and a 
disgrace to piety—and /heir bodies 
have been. They have attempted to 
combine the maximum of sanctity with 
the minimum of vitality, and they have 
generally accomplished it with the most 
suicidal success. Spiritual saints have 
become physical sinners, and persisted 
in it until the shattered houses of their 
earthly tabernacle could no longer hinder 
the premature flight of their impatient 
souls. Once in a century, perhaps, 
some solitary Luther has stood sturdily 
forth to give the world a stout reform- 
atory shake, and then has turned un- 
gratefully to call old Juvenal a pagan, 
because he wrote “ Sound minds should 
have sound bodies too.” They seldom 
remember that of the immortal triumvi- 
rate who fathered, fought, and finished 
the reformation, the brawny champion 
whose dauntless spirit would drive him 
to Worms, “though every tile upon the 
house-tops was a devil,” proved most 
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efficient in the immediate aggressive 
strife, and has always held the highest 
station in the eye of modern fame. In 
the popular regard of all the centuries 
between, the executive bravery of the 
muscular Luther quite overshadows the 
conceptive brain of the scholarly Me- 
lancthon. 

But Luther almost alone. 
Nearly all his brethren, before and 
since, have subjected their bodies to 
an ultra-crucifixion, unrequired and sin- 
ful; and while occasionally venerable in 
Christian graces, have made themselves 
almost uniformly contemptible in bodily 
presence and physical power. The 
satisfied themselves with 


stands 


saints have 
appropriating mind, and have contented- 
ly allowed the sinners to monopolize the 
muscle. 

Now, if it be not deemed presumptu- 
ous, we would like to try such conduct 
by the standard of the law, and the ex- 
ample of the gospel. Under the Mosaic 
dispensation God plainly indicate! his 
for perfection by 
specially ordaining that his ministers 
should have no blemish in their bodies ; 
that “whatsoever man was blind, or 


regard physical 


lame, or round-shouldered, or a dwarf” 
might take his place among the people, 
but could not rank among the saints. 
For his immediate service he required 
the first, the noblest, and the best, even 
in physical perfections, that they might 
be indeed a truly “royal priesthood.” 
We know that we are not now “ under 
the /aw-, but under grace,” but we re- 
member also that the new dispensation 
“came not to destroy the old but to ful- 
fill; and if the administration of justice 
required physical perfection, the admin- 
istration of grace, with its superior serv- 
But the 
modern idea forgets this claim, or dis- 


ice, may fitly claim no less. 


regards it consciously and presumptu- 
ously. The ministry generally present 
a melancholy lack of physical “ tremen- 


dousness,” while the imitative laity, with 
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unconscious satire, devote their feeblest 
children to the sacred office. And what 
the parents fail to do for them the young 
theologists too frequently accomplish for 
themselves by undue haste. ° They com- 
plete the college course, take three years 
of theology, and assume the pastor’s 
charge, sometimes before a single year 
of their majority has fairly passed—not 
to mention the matrimonial and paternal 
relations which not unfrequently come 
in as incidentals at an earlier date. And 
when exhausted nature can endure no 
more, and untimely graves have closed 
upon them, there is no lack of pious 
wonder at the “‘ mysterious dispensation 
of an inscrutable Providence.” 

The Mosaic law required the age of 
thirty years in all who should approach 
the altar, and our Great High Priest 
Himself fulfilled the law even in this. 
He “began to be about thirty years 
old” before he fully entered upon his 
great life-ministry. Paul was not con- 
verted, even, till he was more than 
thirty, and he was older still when he 
went down to Arabia to take his three 
years in theology. Timothy had reached 
the manly age of thirty-four when Paul 
admonished him to let no man despise 
his youth. 

But we need not stay to multiply ex- 
amples. Old Testamentand New, from 
Moses receiving the law when more 
than eighty, to Paul learning to preach 
the gospel at almost forty, combine to 
prove that the highest offices require 
the greatest power, through that sound 
development of body and full maturity 
of mind which reason and experience 
declare essential and which the Divine 
enactment, once formally exacting, has 
never since repealed. 

Whether, then, we appeal to Bible 
standards, historical examples, or delib- 
erate human judgment, this unseemly 
haste to preach appears rather an un- 
comfortable approximation to a_pre- 


sumptuous sin. It is true, indeed, that 
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“the harvest is great and the laborers 
are few,” but the field is ever in the 
Master’s eye and the hearts of men are 
in His hands. For every urgent work 
He provideth earnest workmen, and 
when the harvest ripens fast, He raiseth 


rapid reapers. The field zs broad, but 


its harvest is far too precious for the 
bungling hands of unfurnished husband- 


men; and those ardent young spirits 
who prefer to gather a few stalks to-day 
rather than garner abundant sheaves 
to-morrow, would reap a rich reward if 
they could but curb their impatience 
and abide their time. But now, too fre- 
quently the righteous destroy their own 
foundations, and then stand with a sort 
of stupid wonder, surprised to see the 
superstructure fall. They kill them- 
selves in ove way and receive the eulo- 
gy of saints; the drunkard does it in 
another and gets the obloquy of suicide. 

Now, with all due respect for the 
spirits and the minds of our present and 
prospective ministry, we urgently com- 
mend to their constant regard the third 
department of their being—their much 
neglected bodies — that third person in 
the trinity of human existence which in- 
carnates the two others, becoming at 
once their temple, their vehicle, and 
their instrument. We would remind 
them that “intellect in a weak body is 
like gold in a spent swimmer’s pocket : 
the richer he qwoz/d be in other circum- 
stances, by so much the greater is his 
danger now.” We them 
fancy the spirit of Stephen in the frame 
or the mind of Edwards 


would have 
of Samson, 
controlling the muscles of Heenan, and 
ask them whether such a combination 
would not surpass in power for good 
among men that of all the dyspeptic di- 
to Europe for 

Palestine the 


vines who went 

health one summer, to 
next but one, and to Greenwood or Mt. 
Auburn two years later? And if they did 
not too greatly resent our catechism, we 
might still further inquire whom the great 


ever 
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“third estate ”— the common people — 
hear more gladly to-day ; the bloodless, 
torpid, dyspeptic “ Doctor of Divinity,” 
who clearly needs the doctor far more 
than he does the divinity, or the hale, 
hearty, thoroughly alive preacher, who 
was a wide-awake, first class wan be- 
fore he ever aspired, attempted, or pre- 
sumed to make himself a_ third-rate 
minister? Then, in the third and last 
place, if they did not positively decline 
to respond, we might borrow holy words 
to ask if that was not “frst which is 
natural, and afterwafd that which is 
spiritual,” and if the physical “ founda- 
tions be destroyed, what can the ‘spirit- 
ually’ righteous do?” 

No careful observer of pastors and 
peoples can truthfully deny that physio- 
logical transgressions occasion much of 
the physical debility which constantly 
hinders and frequently prevents the per- 
sonal labor of the pastor, while at the 
same time it originates and aggravates 
many of the difficulties he so continu- 
ally encounters among his flock. One 
needs go but a little way in physiologic 
study or observation to learn that great 
mental obliquity as well as surprising 
spiritual obscurity often founds on a 
purely physical base. Theology may 
teach the existence of depravity, but one 
must learn of physiology if he would 
comprehend its fullextent. It does not 
find its limit in the Aeart,; it extends 
above into the palate, reaches down- 
ward into the stomach, and runs out- 
ward into the limbs. The palate craves 
unhealthy dainties, the stomach knows 
not when it has enough, and the lazy 
limbs refuse the A 
physical conspiracy, headed by appetite 
and indolence, sets itself stubbornly in 
the path of mental progress and hangs 
heavy, hindering weights on the wings 
of the spirit. The downright “laziness” 
of good old plain-speaking times has 
filtered through the euphemistic phrases 
of modern fashion, until it reappears as 


needful exercise. 
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a “constitutional aversion to protracted 
exertion,” and a vastly popular thing it 
has grown to be. Sensuality, in most 
refined and delicate forms, slily sends 
its poisonous streams even into mental 
channels, steals insidiously into the 
midst of social enjoyment, and leaves 
its foul sediment to soil and stain the 
very spirit. 

Now, while we rejoice in the noble 
things which the ministry have done, 
we Cannot restrain our regret for those 
other things which they have left un- 
done. We admire the intellectual agil- 
ity which climbs so easily to metaphysic 
heights, and wonder at the mental poise 
which walks so steadily along the gid- 
diest heights of theologic mystery ; but 
we cannot withhold the delicate intima- 
tion that if they would but clamber down 
from the loftiness of those polemic plat- 
forms whereon they delight to exercise 
themselves so nimbly, to the lowly hy- 
gienic plane where we simple laymen 
live and move and have our daily being, 
they might discover a broad, almost un- 
trodden field, in which they have not 
only a legitimate right, but a moral obli- 
gation to walk with exemplary footsteps. 
We would remind them of that noble 
old apostle, chief of the early ministry, 
who earnestly enjoined upon his breth- 
ren to “eat and drink to the glory of 
God.” And we think the spirit of that 
injunction may fairly extend beyond 
the table, till it presides in the bath, 
governs in the gymnasium, regulates 
the hours of sleep, and everywhere aims 
at the complete physical salvation of our 
race. 

Let us expect of our spiritual shep- 
herds that they show themselves “exam- 
ples to the flock,” even in physical man- 


hood. Let us as laymen show ourselves 
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occasionally willing to hear a sermon 
from such a text as “ Health is a duty, 
sickness is sin”; or, “ Perfect health 
is physical religion ;” and a/ways glad 
to witness the ministerial life which at- 
tests the fulfillment of that duty, and 
embodies such religion. 

As one of the “sons of the prophets ” 
we respectfully beg leave to recommend 
the “athletic virtue” of the gymnastic 
Greek as an essential aid in the acquisi- 
tion of mental wealth and the exercise 
of spiritual power. 

And we presume to introduce the oar, 
the bat, the foil, the gloves, the dumb- 
bell, and the Indian club, as most effic- 
ient helps to virtue and most potent 
means of grace. While to those most 
earnest in the swift pursuit of health 
fast-flying or already fled, we intimate 
that the new wheel-footed biped—the 
velocipede—may help them the sooner 
to overtake the chase. And we even 
venture to suggest, that when Paul so 
carefully kept his own body under and 
charged his brethren to eat and drink 
to the glory of God, he understood well 
the relation between dyspepsia and dis- 
trust, and knew that digestion has more 
to do with devotion than most modern 
apostles seem to suspect. 

Constant devotion to spirit can never 
atone for continual neglect of body; 
and lying lips are not more truly “an 
abomination to the Lord,” than crooked 
spines, dyspeptic stomachs, and con- 
sumptive lungs. The present growing 
interest in breath and blood and mus- 
cle is a hopeful sign, and we cordially 
wish it abundant increase, with a hearty 
belief that the church militant will be- 
come more rapidly the church trium- 
phant, when her captains give more 
earnest heed to Muscular Christianity. 
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HAT the beach sands of the up- 

per coast counties of California 
and the lower coast counties of Oregon 
are auriferous is well known. The 
sands contain gold and platinum in mi- 
nute scales or particles, and a large per 
centage of magnetic iron or iron sand, 
commonly called black sand, which is 
mixed or blended with the common 
beach sand, the bulk of which is com- 
posed of quartz-crystal and grey-blend. 
These sands carry sufficient gold to 
make mining for it remunerative in lo- 
calities that occur along the coast for a 
distance of three or four hundred miles. 
Gold mining at certain points has been 
carried on to a considerable extent for 
the last seventeen years. Beach min- 
ing, as it is called, differs widely from 
placer mining or any other kind of gold 
mining. The mode generally adopted 
by the miners is to avail themselves of 
the aid of natural laws governing the 
winds, tides, and surf, which act as a 
great natural separator, separating the 
lighter and useless from the heavier and 
precious particles. The force of the 
wind drives heavy swells upon the 
beach at high tide, and with them a 
body of sand more or less in quantity, 
according to the height of the winds 
and tide, and upon the receding or ebb 
of the tide the surf lashes the beach 
and carries back with the undertow the 
lighter portions of the sands, leaving a 
portion of the iron sands, gold, and 
platinum, whose specific gravity causes 
them to be precipitated to the bottom 
and thus left behind. At low water the 
miners go down upon the beach and 
scrape up the iron sand, (which is gene- 
rally left by the tide in thin layers) and 
pack it back out of the reach of the 
surf, when it is washed, separating the 
gold from the matrix iron sand. The 


usual mode of washing is with a small 
stream of water in a sluice, terminating 
on an apron or Tom, with turned-up 
sides and ends — the bottom perforated 
with small holes, under which is a wood- 
en box set slightly sloping, the bottom 
of which is covered with amalgamated 
sheet copper. The sands containing the 
small particles of gold are washed upon 
the apron, and, passing through the 
small holes, strike vertically upon the 
copper below, the gold adhering to the 
copper, while the sands pass off through 
an opening in the lower end of the box. 
This primitive contrivance (although 
stationary) is called a “machine.” Such 
a mode of working is necessarily imper- 
fect, as all the gold that does not in- 
stantly adhere to the copper is washed 
off and lost. Miners are aware that 
rusty or coated gold has no affinity for 
quicksilver, and therefore will not ad- 
here to amalgamated copper. Again, 
the great specific gravity of the iron 
sand renders it much more difficult to 
separate than light earth, as in placer 
mining. 

Within the last three years a new and 
heretofore unknown field or source of 
mining has been discovered, 2. é., old 
deposits of iron sand containing gold. 
These deposits lie back of the present 
beach and above high-water mark, and 
consist of extensive layers of iron sand, 
from a few inches to three and four feet 
in thickness. Thus far but three of 
these ancient deposits have been dis- 
covered. One at Crescent City in Del 
Norte County, one at Randolph in Curry 
County, Oregon, and one, recently, in 
Klamath County, five miles below Trin- 
idad. At Randolph, the strata of iron 
sand lies two hundred and fifty feet 
above the surface of the ocean level and 
three miles back from the present beach. 
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Above this strata of iron sand are sixty 
feet of common beach sand, and on top 
of it a forest of immense cedar trees. 
One would naturally ask how that strata 
of sand came there, evidently deposited 
by the action of the surf and tides, as 
deposits are now made at the present 
sea level. The writer does not, propose 
to explain the phenomena, but to de- 
scribe existing facts and let the reader 
draw his own conclusions. 

As before stated, the existence of 
auriferous sands upon the coast is gen- 
erally known, but the existence of beach 
sands at a high elevation above the pres- 
ent ocean level is not generally known ; 
in fact, it is a sealed book to most Cali- 
fornians, and even to many people living 
upon it. My attention was first attract- 
ed to it by seeing layers of beach sand 
and gravel on the top of the bluff at 
Trinidad in Klamath County, and upon 
inquiry and investigation, I found that 
the beach sand extended back from the 
coast for fifteen or twenty miles, and 
in some places at an elevation of twelve 
hundred feet. 

At Trinidad and elsewhere along the 
coast, there are cone-shaped conglom- 
erate rocks, whose heads are raised up 
out of the ocean. These rocks are 
made up of beach sand, pebbles, shells, 
etc., etc., and must have been formed 
above the water line; at the same time, 
the bluffs above the ocean level (where 
exposed, and where ravines are cut 
through the upper strata of beach*sands 
and gravel) reveal primitive rock. At 
Gold Bluffs, below the mouth of the 
Klamath River, the “bluffs” attain a 
perpendicular altitude of four hundred 
feet, and are composed of layers of 
beach sand, gravel, and washed boul- 
ders cemented together, underneath 
which are the trunks of immense red- 
wood trees, horizontally, and 
stumps of trees standing in place below 
the present ocean level. The-position 
of these trees and the conglomerate 
rocks, and the great depth and high alti- 


lying 
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tude of the deposit of sand lying in 
regular strata, with the same gradual 
formation as with the present ocean 
beach, will disprove the theory of this 
extensive tract of country being caused 
by any sudden upheaval, and show, on 
the contrary, that whatever changes 
have taken place have been gradual, 
extending through a great period of 
timé. There must have been a gradual 
depression and afterwards a gradual ele- 
vation, and subsequently a partial de- 
pression again, or else the ocean has not 
always remaineg at its present level. 
The same phenomena exist in New 
Zealand and in Australia, where the 
same peculiar auriferous sands, lying in 
regular strata farabove the ocean level, 
are met with the same as here. There 
the miners drift in on the face of the 
bluffs, following the “ pay” strata, which 
they call “terrace mining,” and beach 
mining is carried on in the same way as 
here. Here, as in New Zealand and 
Australia, the auriferous sands extend 
far out in the ocean. Opposite Cres- 
cent City, ten miles out to sea, gold was 
found by sinking a lead, with tallow on 
the lower end—fine particles of gold ad- 
hering to the tallow. ‘The beach sands 
as far down as San Francisco contain 
gold, but in such small quantities that 
it will not pay for working. The same 
may be said of the beach sands as far 
up as Puget Sound; the “ paying” belt 
being within the boundaries above de- 
scribed. 

Along the coast on this sand belt, in 
the counties Humboldt, Klamath, 
and Del Norte, the finest forests of red- 
wood, fir, spruce, and Oregon pine cov- 
er this immense tract from the beach 
back to the foot-hills. In Oregon, the 
redwood gives place to the cedar; ex- 
cept a thin layer of vegetable mould, 
The roots of 
most trees and shrubs spread out upon 
the top of the ground, and seem to take 
their nourishment from the atmosphere, 
which is always kept moist by the dense 


of 


there seems to be nosoil.: 
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fogs that almost perpetually hang over 
the coast. This seeming sterility of 
common beach sand is more apparent 
than real, as the sands contain a multi- 
tude of minute sea-shells, which are 
almost wholly composed of carbonate 
and phosphate of lime, the strongest 
and best of fertilizers, and account for 
the great fertility of clean beach sand. 
Between the tall trees, which stand very 
thick, is an undergrowth of brush and 
vines —so thick that a man cannot 
travel through it without first cutting a 
trail; ferns grow from ten to twelve 
feet high; salmon berries, huckleber- 
ries, strawberries, and many other kinds 
of wild fruit, grow in great profusion 
and excellence. Except a few trails 
leading to important points, this sand 
country north of Humboldt Bay is a 
terra incognita, and will probably re- 
main so until the country is opened 
with railroads. As the coast is danger- 
ous to commerce — there being no good 
harbors, but incessant fogs, shoal water, 
sunken rocks, and a tremendous swell 
and surf, even when there is scarcely a 
breath of air on shore — upon this sand- 
belt the aborigines greatly outnumber 
the whites. They belong to the Wallie 
family of California Indians, and in 
many respects differ from their brethren 
in the middle and lower counties of the 
State. 
more intelligent; 
bands, live in rancheros, or villages, 
and subsist on shell-fish, (mussels) ber- 


They are lighter colored and 


are divided up in 


ries, and wild game. They live under 
ground ; their houses or huts consist of 
a roof placed over a hole dug in the 
ground ; in place of a door, they havea 
round hole just large enough to crawl 
into, which is on a level with the sur- 
face of the ground, or is cut through the 
roof. They bury their dead under the 
noses of the living, and with them all 
their worldly goods. If a man of im- 
portance, his house is burned and he is 
buried on its site. They are ready to 
resent a wrong, and do not hesitate to 
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kill anenemy, be he whiteorred. They 
entertain no very exalted opinion of Un- 
cle Sam’s ability to punish them for any 
aggression against the pale faces, and 


they use arrows poisoned with rattle- 
snake virus. They display a good deal 
of ingenuity and mechanical skill in 
their canoes, skull caps, and baskets 
that will hold water, and in which they 
boil their food by heating stones and 
putting them in baskets filled with water. 
Their mode of taking wild ducks dis- 
plays an invention worthy of record. 
There are myriads of wild fowl that fre- 
quent the lagoons in certain seasons of 
the year to feed upon berries. The Indi- 
ans select a suitable place where the wa- 
ter is about two feet deep, then spread a 
net secured to stakes midway between the 
bottom and the surface, the meshes of 
which are just large enough to admit a 
duck’s head. They then sprinkle ber- 
ries over it, which sink tothe bottom on 
the sand. The ducks see the berries 
and dive for them. 
culty in passing their heads and necks 
through the meshes, but when they have 
secured the berry and attempt to return, 
the feathers prevent their drawing their 
The net being 


They find no diffi- 


heads out of the net. 
secured, they are held in a natural div- 
ing position, powerless to make any re- 
sistance or noise to frighten the others 
In that manner large numbers 
Of the morals of 
these strange people perhaps the least 
said the better. Charitably viewed, 
they may compare favorably with their 


away. 
of them are secured. 


white brethren similarly situated. 

As the discovery of most of the gold 
ficlds has been the result of accident, 
so also was the existence of gold in the 
beach sands, which was unexpectedly 
found by Mr. Eugene Du Bertram, in 
1850. He, with a party of prospecting 
miners, was toilsomely proceeding down 
the coast in quest of provisions. They 
were obliged to follow the beach, it be- 
ing impossible to strike through the 
country on account of the impenetrable 
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jungle or underbrush. In passing along 
the beach at the upper Gold Bluffs in 
Klamath County, they were surprised 
to see the sands presenting the appear- 
ance of one vast sheet of gold. So 
clean had the great natural separator — 
surf and tide — done its work, that the 
surface of the beach was nearly covered 
with gold, and it was some time before 
the astonished party could realize the 
fact that what to them glittered was in 
reality gold, and not an optical illusion. 
As they became satisfied that it was no 
illusion, their natural cupidity began to 
show itself; here to them was untold 
wealth, and how to profit by the discov- 
ery and keep others from coming in and 
reaping the harvest they considered 
theirs by right of discovery, was to them 
the all-important question. They had 
no time to waste in idle speculations, as 
the demands of hunger compelled them 
to pursue their journey to Trinidad, 
thirty miles distant, without delay, 
where there was a small settlement and 
a rancheria, and where they could re- 
plenish their empty larder. Scraping 
up a few handsfull of the golden sands, 
with light hearts and empty stomachs 
they tramped on, keeping to themselves 
the secret of their discovery. At San 
Francisco they exhibited their sands 
(which proved nearly one-half gold) to 
a few influential and favored parties, 
who speedily formed a company and 
embarked on a revenue cutter to take 
formal possession of the fabled Ophir. 
In order to keep the secret from the 
people of Trinidad, (the nearest landing 
Vor. II—35. 
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place) they lay to off the Gold Bluffs, 
where an attempt was made to land 
through the surf in a small boat. The 
consequence was that the boat capsized 
and out of the six men who embarked 
five were drowned, and the sixth, which 
proved to be Mr. Bertram, was hauled 
out of the surf in an exhausted condi- 
tion by an Indian who happened to be 
watching the movement. The remain- 
der of the party, deeming it unwise to 
make any further attempt to land, set 
sail for Trinidad and from thence pro- 
ceeded on foot up the coast to the bluffs. 
But alas for human hopes and expecta- 
tions! Where they expected to find the 
beach covered with gold, no gold was to 
be seen. They had made no calcula- 
tion and had no thought of the many 
changes that had taken place at each 
successive tide since the first discovery. 
Disappointed, heart-sick, tired, and foot- 
sore, they retraced their weary steps to 
Trinidad, and there embarked for San 
Francisco, leaving behind the glittering 
castles that their feverish imaginations 
had built high up in those faithless 
sands. Mr. Bertram and one or two 
others were still sanguine that what they 
had once seen a propitious tide would 
reveal again. The result has been 
that the beach has been worked, when 
the surf and tides were favorable, with 
not fabulous, but moderate profits to 
the favored owners from that to the 
present time, and bids fair to last for 
a long time in the future. Thus be- 
gan and ended the Gold Bluffs bub- 
ble. 
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O him who, from the studious 
4 retirement of philosophic specu- 
lation, carefully regards the various 
phases and manifold tendencies of our 
age, it appears one of reality, harsh 
and matter-of-fact —reverencing abso- 
lutely nothing but material success. 
The modern American man holds in 
utter contempt everything of doubtful 
advantage, not useful in itself or ap- 
praisable as money’s worth, no matter 
how elevating or refining its ab tract 
influence may be, and “ cash payment ” 
—or some fictitious substitute therefor 
—is fast becoming “the sole nexus 
between man and man.” 

Political Science has degenerated to 
an art, and is chiefly used as a subordi- 
nate means of money-getting. History 
is but a remorseless analysis, and Fic- 
tion runs on forgeries, dinners, and 
divorces. The drama has almost dis- 
appeared before the ballet, which, gor- 
geously disarrayed, leads the eye in 
close pursuit of the imagination; it is 
the era of base mimes, and sock and 
buskin have abandoned the stage from 
which more practical garments were 
preparing to flee. Poetry is turned into 
an advertising medium, or, preserving 
its formal identity, displays a monstrous 
pre-Raphaelism almost without light or 
coloring. Inspiration is no longer need- 
ed and poems are made to order; our 
bards, like Thomas Tucker, (whose 
metrical history whilom delighted our 
childish ears) sing for their suppers, 
and market their loves and their sor- 
rows. Pegasus must henceforth be rep- 
resented either as a pack-horse or as a 
velocipede, while the Muses remind us, 
only by the graceful distortion they 
practise, of the land of their birth. 

Perhaps the clatter of machinery and 
the hum of trade deaden the intellectual 
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perceptions; certainly, some such hy- 
pothesis is required to account for the 
insensibility of our generation to the 
merits of the great world-song which 
has been chosen for present considera- 
tion. A few hearts thrill beneath the 
influence of its matchless harmony, and 
recognize the tones of a master-singer, 
but scarcely a mark of attention has 
been bestowed by the public at large 
upon this most wonderful production of 
genius. Other works as great have met 
with similar neglect on their first ap- 
pearance ; even Paradise Lost had few 
admirers until Addison’s time ; true lov- 
ers of poetry must therefore derive what 
solace they may from the assurance 
that posterity will rightly estimate the 
treasure-which we so palpably neglect. 
The poem in itself has all the elements 
of immortality; such songs bind ages 
together, and the day will yet come 
when the now forgotten author will be 
deemed worthy to be placed in “ Fame’s 
eternal bead-roll.” 

Perhaps, even, his country, in tardy 
atonement, may lay the corner-stone of 
a monument to his memory. When a 
new Renaissance shall come, its trouba- 
dours will delight to imitate the bard 
whom we in our barbarigm almost de- 
spise, and his knightly devotion to his 
ladye will be the inspiring theme of 
many a lay, but all less sweet than his 
own wild song of despairing love. 

Believing that I shall confer a benefit 
on many readers who have never had 
their attention properly directed to the 
beauties of this great work, or their in- 
terest rightly awakened in the misfor- 
tunes of its heroic author, as well as 
inspired with a desire to aid in its trans- 
mission to posterity, I propose to ven- 
ture a few remarks, not so much in the 
nature of criticism as of comment. 
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The poem is elegiac, and its form — 
that known as the ballad — at once the 
simplest and truest. Happily ignorant 
of the trills and fantastic variations of 
later times, the singers of old chose this 
form of song when they wished to speak 
to the heart. The scalds of the heroic 
North and the bards and harpers of the 
Celtic lands used its regular cadences, 
as well as the wilder dithyramb, in rais- 
ing the Berserker madness, or exciting 
their picturesque chieftains to glory. 
Assuming a definite form in the Nibe- 
lungen Lied, it continued to improve 
until the legends of the Cid and the 
martial lay of Chevy Chase illustrated 
its fitness for the delineation of stirring 
scenes and tender emotions, but it has 
been reserved for our own day and our 
own nation to witness its attainment of 
absolute perfection in the Lament of 
Foseph Bowers. 

The commencement of the poem is at 
once sententious and comprehensive, 
simply introducing the hero with only 
so much of remark as may enable the 
reader to enter into the sympathy of 
acquaintance with him, yet therein dis- 
playing a beautiful instance of fraternal 
affection and an example of exalted na- 
tional pride, well calculated to inculcate 
patriotism. Considered in this light, 
the words derive additional grandeur 
from their very simplicity and direct- 
ness : 

“ My name it is Jo Bowers, 
I have a brother Ike; 
I come from old Missouri, 
And all the way from Pike.” 

The direct self-assertiveness here il- 
lustrated, though but the natural result 
of or free institutions, is very rare 
among poets, who are, as a class, too 
much in the habit of assuming a super- 
cilious modesty. A man’s name is his 
idea —that by which the mind distin- 
guishes him and maintains his identity. 
Heroes are often thus introduced by 
their celebrants, nor are instances whol- 
ly wanting of similar allusions to self on 
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the part of the bard. Indeed, I am not 
sure that our author has not been to 
some extent influenced, though perhaps 
unconsciously, by the example of the 
great Mantuan, who commences his epic 
in this manner — in language, however, 
which the better taste of Mr. Bowers 
induced him to avoid : 


* Tile ego, qui quondam gracili modulatus avena 
Carmen, et egressus sylvas.” 


The above passage might afford 
ground for.a charge of plagiarism 
against a man of inferior intellect, but 
it is the privilege of genius to imitate 
what it also surpasses. 

The poet’s allusion to his dear native 
country, in the last two lines of the 
opening verse, is of so touching a na- 
ture that the unharmonious geograph- 
ical application loses its monosyllabic 


‘ harshness; yet, even in the use of a 


word so plain, he is able to bring to his 
support the distinguished authority of 
Virgil, who alludes.in the A2neid to an 
inhabitant of the same country and uses 
almost the same word. I cite the pas- 
sage, commending it as well to arche- 
ologists for the light it throws upon 
vexed questions of origin and discov- 
ery, as to those who love to trace even 
slight resemblances between great 
minds : 


* Tpse Quirinali litno, pavaque sedebat 
Succinctus trabea, levaque ancile gerebat 
Picus eguum domitor.” 

After his felicitous introduction of 
himself, the poet next gives us, in easy 
and graceful language, the argument of 
his work: 

** T’ll tell you why I left thar 
And how I came to roam, 


And leave my poor old Mammy, 
So far away from home.” 


The use of the broad provincialism at 
the end of the first line —as well as 
elsewhere throughout the poem —and 
the tender diminutive for mo¢her will, 
doubtless, be objected to by critics who 
in over-niceness lose sight of the writ- 
er’s individuality, and would have even 
patriotism and the enduring recollec- 
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tions of childhood yield to the require- 
ments of arbitrary rules, but to me they 
seem to possess that quality of simple 
grandeur which marks the Doric odes of 
Pindar. 

In the last line of the quatrain we 
find a conclusive demonstration of the 
immense superiority of the iambic meas- 
ure for the delineation of pathos, and 
another great example is added to that 
of Burns, to the discomfiture of those 
ingenious pedants who maintain the ne- 
cessity of employing the trochee in such 
cases. 

In a few stirring stanzas we are now 
presented with the incidents which lead 
by a regular sequence to the denou- 
ment of the plot, and herein the collo- 
quial style is used with striking effect to 
lend vivacity to the action of the work. 
Without violation of the unities, and 
with a high regard for poetical justice 
and the inculcation of morality, the poet 
succeeds in rapidly introducing his per- 
sonages, in changing the scene, in con- 
trasting the alternations of liveliest joy 
and deepest woe —in short, in effect- 
ively displaying the workings of all the 
various emotions of the human heart. 

The declaration of love, from which 
so many and dire evils follow, is plain 
and direct, and so natural and appro- 
priate that it may well be cited as a 
model for practical imitation ; it is only 
equalled by the consenting response 
which it unfortunately elicited : 

** I axed her if she ’d marry me, 
She said it was a whack.” 

I cannot forbear noticing a resem- 
blance which exists between the thought 
here presented and that clothed in more 
ornate language by Tennyson, in de- 
scribing a similar scene, but advert to it 

ithout prejudice to that author: 

“Her deep ‘7 wil’ 
Breathed like a covenant of God to hold 
Through all the worlds.” 

Without detracting from the rhetori- 
cal beauty of the language here em- 
ployed, an impartial reader, in view of 
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the great fact that Truth is grandest in 
simplicity, must award the palm to the 
energetic reply of the Pikian maid. Im- 
agine for a moment the rapturous trans- 
port of the devoted Bowers at the sud- 
den realization of his long-cherished 
hopes ; a transport, alas ! too soon to be 
tempered by the suggestions of pru- 
dence. The joy-bringing words are 
subsequently qualified, as, with an ad- 
mirable spirit of forecast and the finan- 
cial instinct so characteristic of our 
thoughtful virgins, the loved one breaks 
from a momentary forgetfulness of the 
requirements of society and suggests to 
her rapt swain the necessity of devising 
ways and means to meet them. But let 
the poet speak : 


“ Says she to me: ‘ Jo Bowers, 
Before we hitch for life, 
You ought to get a little home 


>” 


To keep your little wife. 
The unnatural suddenness of this 
proposition has been much censured, 
but it is admirably modified by the 
tender playfulness of the language 
which conveys it. The immediate ef- 
fect upon the mind of the lover is a de- 
termined resolution to overcome all 
obstacles, to which he gives utterance 
in a declaration of his intention to 
brave the dangers of a distant land in 
the accomplishment of the wishes of 
his beloved. Then is her womanly 
heart melted by this ready acceptance 
of her terms, and overcome by a sense 
of the depth of love she has won; she 
vociferates an enthusiastic approval 
and accompanies applause with delight- 
ful rewards. But no language is so 
appropriate in setting forth the tender 
scene as that employed by the bard: 

** Says she to me, ‘ Jo Bowers, 
You are the man to win! 
Here ’s a kiss to bind the bargain ’— 


And she hove a dozen in.” 


“ Dozen” is here put by synecdoche for 
a great but indefinite number, just as 
Homer uses myriad, nor is the poet to 
be censured for a resort to figure in 
this case, as accuracy of computation 
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is not to be expected under the circum- 
stances ; the rapid succession no less 
than the ecstatic nature of the events 
would exert a paralyzing influence on 
the calculative faculty, and long before 
the bestowal of the coniplete number 
designated, the power of enumeration 
would be totally gone. 

It was wise to forbear all attempt at 
description of the sensations which 
must have followed this luxuriant re- 
dundance of osculation; it is not well 
to provoke the imagination by glowing 
sensuality, and the writers—many of 
them men of genius, too—who use this 
method (a very indirect one) of indoc- 
trinating their readers with the lofty 
precepts of morality, seldom achieve 
an enduring fame. It is to be regret- 


ted that Swinburne and others of his 
school have either neglected the study 
of the works of our author, or failed to 
follow his shining example. 

We now have a masterly hiatus in the 


action of the poem, caused by the ju- 
dicious omission of the final interview, 
which, with a refinement of tenderness 
seldom surpassed, is left to the imagi- 
nation. Nor is the pilgrimage, with 
its wealth of adventure and vicissitudes, 
made the subject of an episode, but in 
his silence on this subject, I think— 
with all due deference be it written— 
that the poet erred. The greatest of 
bards must nod at times, and besides, 
were a work absolutely free from faults, 
it would become a skilful critic to inter- 
polate them. In this case, however, 
the failure to notice what so directly 
and temptingly presented itself, is prob- 
ably due to the reflection that an at- 
tempt to treat the theme fully would 
bring the writer into a comparison with 
Spenser, and even—from the require- 
ments of his plot and similarity of his 
subject—render him liable to a charge 
of imitation; that great author having 
set forth a like journey in words which 
could but be tosome extent adopted, as— 


“A gentle knight went pricking o’er ‘ the plains.’ ” 
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For this reason, or some other equally 
valid, the scene is changed, not without 
some abruptness, to California, which 
was to witness the hopes and endeavors 
of the much-enamored man and to be 
immortalized in his pathetic lament 
over their disappointment and futility. 

The facts, duly set forth, that our 
hero arrived, in an impoverished, or at 
least, impecunious condition, at the end 
of his journey is skilfully adduced to 
enhance the difficulties under which it 
was undertaken, while his industry and 
unwearied application, lightened only 
by thought of the dear one for whom 
he toiled, read us a lesson on the im- 
portance of maintaining an unyielding 
front against despondency; well hath 
Froissart declared that a knight hath 
ever double courage at need, when ani- 
mated by a recollection of the looks 
and words of a beautiful and virtuous 
woman ! 

The description of mining operations, 
as carried on in those early days, lends 
something of a historic interest to the 
song, while the words used are forcible 
and appropriate. What can be finer 
for instance, than the poet’s allusion to 
his own exertions; where he says that 
he— 

** Went down upon the bowlders 
Fust like a thousand bricks” ? 
It is difficult to imagine the immense 
and crushing force which must have 
been put forth to justify such a com- 
parison. This simile, though eminently 
apposite, has met with much condemna- 
tion, owing to a want of critical knowl- 
edge on the part of uncultivated readers. 
People who form their taste upon the 
quaint metaphors and little turns of wit 
so much in vogue in modern literature, 
cannot relish the simple beauties—of a 
much higher nature —with which our 
poem is so profusely embellished, and 
are apt to censure even the most just 
comparisons, when they are able to dis- 
cover no surprising points of likeness. 
There is no passage in the whole 
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range of English literature more affect- 
ing in its pathos, or more beautiful in its 
severe simplicity, than the lines which 
conclude the retrospect, in which the 
singer indulges himself, and no critical 
reader would pardon their omission : 
** I worked both late and early, 
In rain, and sun, and snow ; 
1 was working for my Sally, 
Jt was all the same to Fo.” 
It is with heart-felt gratification that we 
recognize in a dull practical age, this 
sole type of the true hero, worshipping 
beauty by word and by deed—proudly 
referring to his wife as the exponent of 
his love. 

The greatest creations of human 
genius seem to partake of the lot of 
humanity to the extent of possessing, 
in almost every instance, some well- 
defined trait of sadness, and the poem 
before us forms no exception to the 
melancholy rule. In fact, it were well 
to draw a veil over the incidents of the 
concluding verses of the ballad, but the 
attention is riveted in so marked a 
manner, that diversion is impossible ; 
besides, as a work of art true to nature, 
the poem would be incomplete without 
its pathetic conclusion, being so unique 
that no part can be omitted, without 
leaving a chasm in the development of 
the leading idea. 

In due course of time, perhaps, yet after 
the lapse of a period so long as to argue 
either culpable delays in the post-office 
department, or great indiscretion on the 
part of the lady Sarah, Bowers received 
a letter from his dear brother. In this, 
were the work purely one of fiction, the 
reader would commend the judgment 
with which Isaac, a character previously 
introduced for the purpose, is brought 
in as the Deus ex machina, but the im- 
press of truth is too deeply stamped on 
every line to allow the mind to seek 
relief in criticism, from the flood of 
tender feelings which well to the sur- 
face, beneath a pen more potent than 
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the rock-smiting rod of Moses, in the 
waterless wilderness. 

The information which this letter 
contained was of the most distressing 
kind, and well fitted to paralyze the 
energies of a man less steadfast than 
lovers are apt to be. Sally, she to 
whom our hero had plighted his troth, 
and for whom he had encountered the 
perils of an adventure which few of his 
countrymen regarded as less than des- 
perate, had proved false, and united 
herself in the holy bonds of wedlock to 
a butcher; this, too, under circum- 
stances of great aggravation to the feel- 
ings of the slighted lover, since the 
locks of his successful rival were of a 
hue popularly supposed by those who 
boast a different color to indicate a 
predominance of the animal over the 
intellectual qualities of the wearer. Not 
only had the bright visitant of our hero’s 
dreams become the angel of another’s 
household, but she had already experi- 
enced the joys and sorrows of maternity, 
and “baby lips would laugh away” any 
faint cloud of regret which might cross 
her brow, at the thought of him she had 
so cruelly deceived. The forlorn and de- 
serted one dwells with peculiar sadness 
—more in sorrow than in anger—on the 
fact that the fond pledge of love which 
the false one had borne to the supplant- 
ing butcher was also distinguished by 
the color of its hair, not fully pronounced, 
it is true, but with an unmistakable 
tendency to furnish an instance of the 
hereditary nature of personal peculiari- 
ties; for the tender missive of condo- 
lence which had destroyed the happiness 
of a life, silent on circumstances of lesser 
importance, 


** Only said that the baby’s hair 
Inclined to be red.” 


With this catastrophe the poem fitly 
closes. Of the effect produced by the 
fell tidings upon the sensitive nature of 
Joseph know little, save that it 
awakened in him that latent power of 


we 
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poesy, to which our world owes its 
noblest lyric. Thus: 


* Out of every evil born of Time, 
God shapes a good for his eternity.” 


Turning from the work to its author, 
one cannot but regret that something 
definite is not known respecting his 
after life. The little known awakes 
a deep interest, and provokes a ve- 
hement curiosity to learn the rest. 
No character of pure fiction could ex- 
cite so lively an interest. John Gilpin 
pleases us while he rides for our amuse- 
ment, but when the circus is over the 
amused spectators turn their thoughts 
on other things, and none care to in- 
quire what became of the sober London 
citizen, when he retired to the shades of 
private life. The same may be said of 
Mother Hubbard’s dog. Not so with 
Jo Bowers, however, and the very depth 
of the interest felt in his behalf proves 
that he is no shadow. Inrespect to his 


subsequent career all is left to conjec- 
He may have taken to drink, or 
some speedier means of self-elimination ; 
he may have died with a broken heart ; 


ture. 


or he may not be dead at all. Most 
likely he returned to Pike, to dwell 
near the object of his enduring love, 
and he may, even now, occupy some 
lowly hermitage near her home. It 
certainly is not likely that he persevered 
in his efforts to amass wealth—else we 
should seek him now at White Pine— 
the “wealth of Ormus or the Ind” could 
bring Azm no solace. To the world’s 
great loss, his harp, too, has been silent, 
or, at least, he has written nothing over 
his own name, and of the many un- 
claimed poems in circulation none is 
worthy of his genius. Many long 
thought that there could be perceived 
in the poems of Owen Meredith, a cer- 
tain tinge of sadness which established 
his identity with Bowers ; but long be- 
fore the authorship of those poems was 
avowed, I had rejected the theory as 
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unworthy, being unwilling to admit the 
possibility of such degeneracy in song. 

The reader may reject with a feeling 
akin to scorn, the idea here adopted as 
to the rea/ity of the writer and his iden- 
tity with the character he personates. 
Certain German critics have asserted 
the non-existence of Homer, but all 
lovers of the true and the beautiful, who 
ignore the fetters of pedantic skepticism, 
continue to maintain the contrary doc- 
trine. The case is a parallel one, and | 
shall as soon relinquish my belief in the 
grand old Smyrniote chanting his heroic 
lays to defray his travelling expenses 
through Greece, as abjure my devout 
faith in a veritable Bowers singing melo- 
diously his own sorrows. The great 
work which bears his name has been 
more than merely edited; there is a cer- 
tain touch of sincerity in its pathos 
which no editors, nor committee of edit- 
ors, how able soever, could achieve, and 
it evinces a noble extravagance of fancy 
which must have had its source in deep 
feeling. 

If we know little of the author’s life, 
our posterity will know still less. The 
local allusions, from which we gather 
our all of information regarding him, 
will soon have grown obsolete ; yet even 
to far future ages the poet will not be 
altogether a myth, but will stand in near- 
ly the same situation which the great 
Grecian occupies in ourestimation. To 
compare them rightly, imagine our sys- 
tem of civilization to have passed away 
and to have been succeeded, after a long 
interval of darkness, by another spring- 
ing from a different race, how vague and 
inaccurate would then be the notions en- 
tertained by the antiquarians and literary 
encyclopedists of Coomassie and Timboo 
concerning our great poet. I am irre- 
sistibly tempted to quote an article on 
this subject which I have recently read 
in a Dictionary of American Antiquities, 
prepared three thousand years hence by 
some learned pundits, expressly for the 
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use of the State University of Ashan- 
tee. It reads as follows : 

“ JOBOWERS, a celebrated American 
poet, whose life is involved in great ob- 
scurity, and of whose works but a frag- 
ment has come down to us. He is sup- 
posed to have flourished during the 
ninth century before the commencement 
of our era, and seems to have been 
greatly neglected by his contemporaries, 
though after his death cities were named 
in his honor, and he was, by general 
consent, styled the Father of Lyric 
Poetry. He was born, according to the 
best accounts, in the city of Pike, and 
was probably of noble birth. Since the 
revival of learning, many attempts have 
been made to establish the locality of 
this once famous city, but without suc- 
cess. Some contend that the poet was 
of our race, but this is by no means evi- 
dent ; the subject is so intermingled with 
fable, and borders so closely on mythol- 
ogy that nothing can be accurately de- 
termined. All the traditions of that 
distant time clearly indicate the exist- 
ence of a race of colorless men in the 
west, who are said to have attained a 
certain degree of civilization, though no 
traces of it are found within the historic 
period. The object of the poet’s unfor- 
tunate attachment, however, was beyond 
cavil of a race resembling our own in 
complexion, at least, as the name ‘ Salli- 
blac’ implies. She is supposed to have 
been a priestess of the god Rhino, whom 
the Americans worshipped, and to have 
furnished her lover with the original of 
his character of Minnehaha. California, 
the city to which the bard was exiled on 
account of alleged complicity with the 
Gunpowder Plot, was originally a colony 
of Pike. The chief theatre in America 
was Called the Bowery, in memory of the 
poet, whose tomb was within its pre- 
cincts, and the two chief officers of the 
finance were styled respectively Right 
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and Left Bowers.. This seems to us a 
singular way of honoring an author, but 
was not out of keeping with the customs 
of those barbarousages. The best edi- 
tion of the fragments of Fodower's is to 
be found in the American Anthology, 
published at Timboo in 2722.” 

As the foregoing extract contains 
more truth than is nowadays found in 
writing of the sort, we may reasonably 
conclude that the new civilization which 
is to arise from the ruins of ours will 
not necessarily lead to the deterioration 
of the interests of humanity. It is pleas- 
ant to speculate, but one mustn’t wan- 
der too far or too long from his subject. 

It is not necessary here to allude to 
the view entertained by many learned 
and acute scholars, that our work is an 
allegory, presenting the continued strife 
between Ormusd and Ahriman, and cel- 
ebrating the ultimate triumph of the Evil 
Principle in the person of the butcher, 
as the advocates of this theory are 
chiefly to be found among divines, whose 
practical views of life and letters are apt 
to be affected by the scholastic nature of 
their studies. Others maintain that the 
ballad is but an adaptation, with slight 
change, of an Italian opera; but it is far 
more likely that the Lament has been 
translated and dramatized, it being emi- 
nently suitable for such purpose. 

In conclusion, I wish to call the atten- 
tion of all who have at heart the intel- 
lectual interests of our people and the 
cultivation of a high literary standard 
on the Pacific coast, to the urgent need 
of some authorized edition of our poet. 
At present the public and posterity are 
alike dependent on occasional issues 
from music-publishing houses, full of 
errors and unaccompanied with the va- 
rivrum notes which are requisite to ren- 
der an edition complete. Will not our 
literati give this matter careful consider- 
ation ? 
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EIGHBOR JENKS and I agree 
N a great deal more than we differ ; 
and we find it wholly consistent with 
our friendly relations to talk politics.— 
Not exclusively, nor too often; but, now 
and then, being Americans through and 
through, we can’t well help having a 
tilt. After some wholesome experiences, 
we have grown more cautious and more 
respectful, yet not a whit less free. So 
we practice a little self-government, 
while we discuss its larger social prob- 
lems. Whenever the old Adam men- 
aces us with dangerous collisions, one 
or the other of us is apt to switch the 
conversation off upon some side-track 
of free trade, the rights of naturalized 
citizens, the evils of an elective judicia- 


ry, the necessity of guarding the purity 
and freedom of the ballot, or some line 
of thought whereon we travel in the 


same direction. Besides, we have found 
that if either treats the other to some 
bit of pleasantry, differences of temper 
dissolve as freely as if we had broken a 
bottle of wine together. If Jenks twits 
me with going into a paroxysm when- 
ever he shakes out some red rag of rad- 
icalism, my stated reply is that a black 
rag affects him in the same way. You 
would be astonished to know how many 
complacent and reconciling chuckles we 
have got out of this favorite conceit. 

I like Jenks, though it took a little 
time to learn that we could have a polit- 
ical scuffle without converting it into a 
personal quarrel. Just so, when Bill 
Davis and I were boys, we could n’t do 
without each other, for the love of wrest- 
What boy ever enjoyed wrestling 
all alone ? 

Jenks is not a violent man, nor do I 
now think hima bitter partisan, since 
we have had so many patriotic commun- 
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ion-seasons together. The lamented 
Douglas summoned regiments of Dem- 
ocrats from their western prairies by 
proclaiming that “no man is a patriot 
who sets his party above his country.” 
Jenks and I have agreed that this state- 
ment applies just as truly and forcibly 
in a time of peace as in a time of war. 

But Jenks took a raging interest in 
the campaign of 1868, and his enthusi- 
asm went up to the point of hanging out 
a flag on the day of Grant’s inaugura- 
tion. It was the only flag on our side 
of the street—albeit there are tall staffs 
on several of our houses. That even- 
ing, we were standing with the low gar- 
den fence between us as a support for 
his right elbow and my left one. Con- 
trary to custom, he did considerably 
more than half the talking, relieving his 
mind of the day’s accumulations. I was 
unable to share all his feelings and 
hopes ; but, as business at the shop 
had been smooth and profitable, I did 
share his good-humor, and was wholly 
pleased with his tone and spirit, and 
not unwilling that his most sanguine 
words should come true. In fact, I 
have learned not to care greatly who 
sits on those uncomfortable stools be- 
hind the desks of office, provided the 
public business does not suffer. 

“Good evening, Jenks,” said I; 
“ your eyes are bright with all the colors 
of the national flag.” That was enough 
to set him in motion ; his tongue wagged 
joyously, and thus: 

“T tell you a new political era has 
dawned on this Republic. At length a 
man is at the head of affairs who has 
not a thought in his head, nor a care in 
his heart, but to administer the govern- 
ment ;—‘a still, strong man in a blatant 
land,’ who owes no allegiance to party, 
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not even to the party that elected him, 
but takes the great oath of duty as a 
covenant between himself and every in- 
habitant of the country.” 

“ Jenks,” said I, “ you could never 
deliver so long a speech if you hadn’t 
been drinking champagne. But, for all 
that, it’s a capital speech, and your ap- 
preciative audience unanimously ap- 
plauds. If it is in order, however, I 
should like to ask the speaker a ques- 
tion.” 

“T yield the floor to the gentleman 
on the other side,” said the gracious 
Jenks. 

“How, then, could you justify the 
new President for disowning allegiance 
to the party which elected him, as you 
seem to predict he will do ?” 

“O, as to that,” said he oracularly, 
“I do not mean that he will ignore or 
violate any express or implied pledges. 
But those pledges are unusually few, 
very general in their nature, and are to 
be construed as pledges to the country 
rather than the party. Of course, he 
would forfeit even the respect of those 
who voted against him, should he betray 
the essential principles which agree with 
his avowed convictions, and on which 
he was nominated and elected; but he 
would deserve and compel the respect 
of all parties by refusing to be the 
President of any. A party becomes a 
conspiracy, if it attempts to monopolize 
benefits or services which belong equally 
to all. The pledges of the President 
must be construed, also, as subordinate 
to his official oath. According to the 
spirit of that oath, his line of duty is 
prescribed by the constitution, the laws, 
and the public welfare. Dye see ?” 

“T see! I see, also, that the same 
was equally true of former Presidents.” 

“Certainly,” pursued Jenks, “the 
principle applies to all officers, low or 
high. And I admit that other Presi- 
dents have been equally patriotic and 
well-intentioned ; but decades have gone 
by since that chair was filled by a man 
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so untrammelled by his own antecedents 
and committals, so disembarrassed by 
personal and partisan considerations, 
and hence so entirely free to seek the 
common weal, and serve the universal 
interests.” 

“Well,” I interposed, “those who 
voted against him can afford to have 
your words fulfilled.” 

“’Course they can !”—Jenks went on 
irrepressibly—“ We are all in one boat, 
and all praying for a prosperous voyage. 
The mass of the people, of every party, 
will be glad to see a strong, wise hand 
at the helm; and they will sustain, right 
up to the handle, any genuine reforms 
in this business of administration.” 
Jenks stepped to another metaphor, 
as he took his elbow from the fence. 
“Mr. Lincoln, as driver of the federal 
stage, with its fifty thousand officer- 
power, often had a firm foot on the 
brake, but seldom a firm hand on the 
reins. He managed miraculously to 
keep out of the ditch; but the team 
straggled in a disorderly way, the gear- 
ing clattered and rattled, and the miser- 
able go-cart caught many a needless 
strain and jolt, to the great discomfort 
of the passengers. Mr. Johnson has 
been too much occupied in a quarrel 
with the policy of the directory of the 
stage company to mind much about his 
driving, which has been still more 
slovenly than that of his predecessor. 
But see how neatly this new hand 
gathers up the ribbons !” 

“Ah, Jenks!” said I, as each fell 
away a few feet toward his own home, 
“ plenty of people count their chickens 
before they are hatched. Your wish is 
father to your thoughts. You describe 
a prospect, painted by a patriotic fancy 
—you speak by faith in things not seen. 
Our new driver has hardly mounted the 
box, and you are praising his driving.” 

“Tl go on his bond!” shouted my 
neighbor, as the evening wind shook 
out his copy of the stars and stripes with 
an emphatic flap. “I'll goon his bond! 
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And you'll read my prophecy as history 
some day.” 

Retreating up the house steps, I 
stopped to look at those more ancient 
stars, just coming out in the higher 
blue ; and a certain generous glow, as 
if the warmth of Jenks had flowed into 
my own soul, made me feel that his 
words ought to be true, and that every 
one of our countrymen ought both to 
wish them true, and to help to make 
them true. 

Wider aspects of the subject grew ap- 
parent, and whole constellations of facts 
and principles shone out in the firma- 
ment of my thought. Neighbor Jenks 
seemed a sort of echo and representa- 
tive of that exaggerated hopefulness 
of public sentiment which just then was 
inclined to exact and expect a reformed 
and super-partisan administration. 

Two months later. Neighbor Jenks 
has hauled down both his flag and the 
corners of his mouth. He refuses to 
entertain any suggestions unfavorable 
to the President, but insists that a gang 
of scoundrels, gathered at the capital, 
have in some metaphorical sense, cut 
Grant’s telegraphic connections with the 
American public and imposed upon him 
with false information. He compares 
them with those pickpockets who ac- 
complish their nefarious purpose by 
throwing a handful of dust in their vic- 
tim’s eyes. He is not so confidential 
across the garden fence as he was be- 
fore our harsh summer winds set in; 
but I could n’t well help hearing some 
parts of his horse-car conversation with 
Barton, who was with him last fall on 
the stump. The names of some promi- 
nent Californians who ought to repre- 
sent us in Washington were plertifully 
interlarded with another Name which 
the maternal Jenks certainly taught her 
boy to use more reverently. 

I have a suspicion that all the proph- 
ets of good make a mistake in venturing 
to give the date when their predictions 
shall come true. “ The mills of the Gods 
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grind slowly ”—but they grind. “There 
is a good time coming,” though the 
golden hour is not kept by our fussy 
little watches. 

To my own mind, any rapid and 
thorough change for the better appears 
improbable, since it can only come 
through a regeneration of the people ; 
but I hail with delight every symptom 
that the public thought and feeling are 
turned in so promising a direction. 

Leaving out of view all those large 
questions of public policy which the 
sovereigns of America must consider 
and pass upon, in committee of the 
whole during this new Olympiad, [ Presi- 
dentiad is more fitting, even if less taste- 
ful] it does seem that the present popu- 
lar mood is disposed to welcome every 
word and plan that looks toward im- 
provement in the manners and methods 
of government, and especially in the 
spirit and details of administration. 
Nobody can make me believe that the 
bulk of our citizens look without utter- 
most disgust on the scramble for spoils 
which has followed the inauguration. 
The growing clamor against abuses 
springs from a growing faith in the pos- 
sibility of their cure; and that clamor 
will rise to the dignity of a protest first, 
and of an effective, benignant power 
afterward, if the people are indeed 
competent to the care of their own con- 
cerns. 

This purified and purifying public 
sentiment will formally demand that all 
appointments shall be made with refer- 
ence to public and not to private ends ; 
that commissions shall be issued to rec- 
ognized capacity and integrity, and not 
merely as the reward of partisan service, 
nor as the gift of good-natured favorit- 
ism. It will demand a stanching of the 
wounds of the federal treasury, which 
latterly has bled so freely that the author 
of the Civil Service Bill concludes that 
of every four dollars collected, one goes 
to the thieves. It will demand that every 
officer, honest or otherwise, shall be 
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held to a strict accountability, not only 
for the custody of funds, but also for 
the discharge of duties: so that proven 
imbecility or incompetence shall work 
removal as surely as any other form of 
malfeasance. It will demand that the 
public service shall not be a refuge for 
barnacles, and a provision for those 
good-for-naughts who demonstrate their 
fitness for being entrusted with our 
affairs only by their failure to manage 
their own. It will produce a new breed 
of office-holders, who will understand 
that they are our hired servants, and 
not our masters. Thus it will look to 
see a certain vigor and effectiveness in- 
fused into all branches of the service, 
so that larger results may be realized at 
smaller cost. 

In short, the people are awakening to 
the fact that their chief agent at Wash- 
ington ought to devote himself, and 
ought to hold his subordinates through- 
out the country, strictly to business, ac- 
cording to business methods, as if he 
were foreman of a workshop. 

Of such a reform in administration 
there is ample need: for has not gov- 
ernment itself fallen partly into con- 
tempt? Into something more savage 
than contempt it might fall in the end. 
Would the dancers forever pay the fid- 
dler’s charges, if they grew more and 
more extortionate, and if he furnished 
ever and ever a poorer article of music ? 

Generally, wholesale denunciation is 
essential injustice. Many of the best men 
in the country are continually brought 
forward and promoted toplaces of power 
and trust, in all the grades of office. No 
citizen can render a more harmful dis- 
service than by joining ina senseless 
howl against men, merely because they 
are office-holders. It is all one with 
jumping into the jury-box to pronounce 
a verdict of “guilty,” without evidence, 
before trial, and even before complaint. 

One symptom of morbidness in the 
public feeling is manifest in this: that 
a large and quite popular class of news- 
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paper writers are busily employed in 
inventing motives whereby to explain 
the acts of men in high places. Senator 
A. introduces a bill to create a certain 
office—to make a place for his nephew. 
Senator B. opposes the bill—out of spite 
to Senator A. This Surveyor-General 
lets the surveys drag—in order that the 
embarrassed settlers may be forced to 
pay hima bonus. That Surveyor-Gen- 
eral hurries up the surveys—in order to 
throw fat contracts to favorite subordi- 
nates. Congressman C. presses the 
claim of Boggs to the Fiji mission—to 
get him off the track for the next term 
of governorship. So on, so on, ad 
nauseam. 

But the prevalent vice of stigmatizing 
or suspecting public men indiscriminate- 
ly and ex masse, has its origin, and its 
poor excuse, in the unfitness and un- 
faithfulness of many. “ Republics are 
ungrateful” to those who render real 
service, because frequent official impost- 
ure and robbery have made the people 
sensitive and sore. Alas, that even in 
this era of increasing good-feeling and 
right purpose, I dare not join with Jenks 
in the hopeful prediction that the day is 
near at hand when a federal commission 
will be in the eyes of all the people a 
credible prima facie certificate of good 
character ! 

For, nota bene! No President or 
Governor, whatever may be his faculty, 
his force, or his virtues, can give to the 
nation or State a pure and effective 
administration, without the active co- 
operation, to that very end, of the peo- 
ple themselves. Alexander, or Cyrus, 
might know the name of every soldier 
in the host; but how know the personal 
bravery and deserts of each one, except 
from information? Commissions are 
given—must be given—on the strength 
of recommendations. How should Pres- 
ident or Governor know that a partic- 
ular applicant for public employment is 
unworthy, when prominent and respect- 
able citizens are his vouchers? And if 
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knaves or fools get position through 
your testimonials or mine, where rests 
the infamy of official disorders ? So long 
as a multitude of places are to be filled 
by appointment, two conditions will be 
necessary to secure an honest adminis- 
tration, viz: an honest executive and 
an honest people. Let us ttust, with 
Jenks, that we have the honest Presi- 
dent ; but who shall dare pronounce the 
people equally so, if they, knowingly or 
heedlessly, help unworthy men into the 
public places ? 

It is shamefully notorious that any 
man who has cheek enough to push for 
it, can generally secure a fair list of 
names to back his importunities for a 
position ; since many citizens, of good 
repute, are too amiable to refuse so 
small a favor as a signature to a neigh- 
bor’s application, especially if he has 
made himself conspicuous, and acquired 
a certain sort of cheap, coarse influence 
in the political circle. And yet it is at 
this weak spot that the remedy is to be 
applied, if remedy we are to have. As 
a matter of course, each signature is a 
responsible endowment of the appli- 
cant’s fitness. Does it require a very 
high standard of manliness to hold one 
back from testifying to what one don’t 
believe to be true? Bullets were less 
dangerous to the Republic than are 
some of these signatures, thoughtlessly 
or timidly given. 

Suppose the President’s appeal to the 
country should be on this wise: ‘As 
your general agent, I wish to select for 
subordinate agents such men as will fit 
the places and fill the bi!l. Help me to 
find them !” 

Why should not the country respond 
in the same spirit? Why should not 
all the people say, “Amen! This 
our affair, and we will look after it.” 
To such as are wise, this word is suffi- 
cient. 

But such as are wise will perhaps ap- 
preciate this further word—which the 
author desires may be received as the 
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core of the present article. The fact 
that public attention is just now occu- 
pied in part with discussions concerning 
the need and method of reform in the 
federal administration, ought to suggest 
to the people that the times are oppor- 
tune for pressing that similar reform 
which is so much needed in local ad- 
ministration. The affairs of counties 
and towns, though less conspicuous 
and imposing, are hardly less important 
to the general welfare than those of 
the nation. They literally touch us 
where we live. Their wise manage- 
ment brings large benefits of order, and 
many helps to the development of our 
resources. The value of every man’s 
business, of his home, and of his acres, 
depends on the structure and the work- 
ings of civil and social life about him. 
Enlightened self-interest, therefore, 
would unite with sentiments of justice 
and humanity in summoning every man 
to report himself as a stockholder in all 
the forms of local politics. This is 
doubly necessary—to secure benefits 
and prevent mischiefs. To help ma- 
ture and carry out measures which are 
fair and wise; to assist the collective 
intelligence in finding the right man for 
the right place; to reinforce the collec- 
tive will, so that scheming public spirit 
may push itself to noble public action ; 
to throw the balance of influence on 
that right side which can never be too 
strong; to make the laws respected, by 
making them worthy of respect. To 
prevent the imposition of needless and 
unequal burdens on industry and trade ; 
to nip disorders in the bud; to check 
the ever-rising tendency to jobbing and 
thieving ; to defeat and dishearten those 
combinations of selfish men who seize 
the machinery of political parties—aye, 
the very machinery of law—as a means 
of running their private grindstones. 
What county or municipality is safe 
from its brood of blood-sucking vam- 
pires, or its filthy, ravenous harpies, 
who fatten on plunder, yet ever hunger 
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for more? And because these greedy 
monsters have long-reaching claws, 
and sharp, far-seeing eyes, that silly 
goose, the public, oft-times mistakes 
them for its natural protectors. As if 
cunning were wisdom, and selfish activ- 
ity were zeal for the commonwealth ! 

There are not wanting communities 
in which those of the “baser sort” 
have come to regard the whole territory 
of local politics as their own by squat- 
ters’ right, or right of undisputed oc- 
cupancy; so that the appearance of 
your respectable face, or mine, at 
primary meeting, caucus, or convention, 
would be felt as a sort of trespass, un- 
less we flaunted the badge of some of 
the “ring”-leaders. For this very rea- 
son I take it, both self-respect and pub- 
lic duty command us to put in an 
appearance — perhaps to lend a free- 
man’s hand to the breaking of slates 
and other such suspicious crockery. 

There is an evil fashion among us of 
speaking lightly of official and party 
corruptions; of allowing the current 
lie that “all is fair in politics” to pass 
unchallenged ; and of assenting to the 
atheistic conclusion that a referm in 
politics is impossible. Nothing is im- 
possible to an American public, once 
aroused. No people under the sun are 
more fertile in invention, more forceful 
in action, or quicker-sighted to discover 
the short road to an objective point. 
The bad habits of a community are no 
more difficult to correct than are the 
bad habits of an individual, if only the 
community is “under canviction.” 

The collective will of the great mass, 
who do the voting of either party, has 
the power of a mountain-torrent, and 
sweeps all before it. Those who agree 
in demanding the abolition of existing 
abuses need but to show their honest 
faces. The determined gaze of even 
a small minority has looked many a re- 
spectable wrong out of countenance 
—to the credit of human nature be it 
written. 
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Vigilance Committees can never be- 
come necessary, if the same moral 
forces which produce them are de- 
ployed into line of battle in due season. 
These last resorts—deplorably glorious 
—must always be construed as an open 
confession that the better elements of 
society have been habitually neglectful 
of citizen-duties, and through their own 
half-criminal folly have allowed public 
affairs to lapse into disorder. That 
virtue by which society protects itself 
appears in a spasm, only when it has 
failed to appear in its normal form—in 
common politics. Are we so virtuous, 
after all, if too dainty to mount guard 
for law and order except when drafted 
by direst need? This well-dressed and 
most exemplary gentleman—busy with 
his money -getting, his books, or his 
philanthropies, but indifferent to these 
mighty political, social, moral, and im- 
moral forces by which society is built 
up and blessed, or blown upand blasted 
—this well-dressed and most exemplary 
gentleman will pardon me for nudging 
his ribs, as a reminder that he is a sen- 
tinel sleeping at his post, while already 
the enemy comes in like a flood! “ Eter- 
nal vigilance ”—+¢hat is the price of lib- 
erty. 

My mind is haunted by a dream— 
Heaven send it be not all a dream !—of 
our American social order worked out- 
ward and upward to the realization of 
its own embryotic promise and funda- 
mental principles. A land full of the 
happy homes of industry and content ; 
peopled with intelligent freemen, as 
considerate of their duties as of their 
rights ; the powers of a citizen held as 
a sacred trust for others, as for himself; 
civil institutions organized and operated 
with a view to universal benefits; the 
functions and expenses of government 
cheerfully kept up by all, because ad- 
vantageous to all and pressing heavily 
on none; the constable with his writ 
respected in every village; the wise 
men recognized and honored, and the 
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foremost faculties brought to the front, 
so securing to society (what it now often 
loses) the services of those who can 
serve it best; the press as free from 
the shackles of self-interest and party 
passion as from the edicts of other des- 
potisms ; popular clamors shamed into 
silence by the voice of wide-seeing Rea- 
son; crime becoming ever less frequent, 
because few are crowded to extremities 
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ONG before the discovery of gold 
2 in California, the South Seas, as 
they were then called, afforded to daring 
spirits the most attractive field for mari- 
time adventure. The vast extent of 
ocean which washes the cliffs of Califor- 
nia and breaks its surf upon the outskirts 
of the Celestial Empire, gave an almost 
boundless scope to the spirit of dis- 
covery, and clothed in the haze of a be- 
witching mystery any rumors of un- 
known regions lying beyond the stormy 
Cape toward the fabled regions of 
Cathay. 

When no charts of the world existed ; 
when the most vague ideas of the winds 
and the waves were current as truth ; 
when chronometers were hardly known, 
or at best very imperfect; then it was 
that the early navigators penetrated into 
these seas, where now float such a gal- 
lant fleet of clipper ships, whose tracks 
for each month in the year were marked 
out by science and experience so accu- 
rately that, as in the case of the Gov. 
Morton and Prima Donna, the sailing 
qualities of the two ships being equal, 
it is only an accident that can give one 
an advantage over another on this the 
longest voyage and the noblest nautical 
race-ground of the world. 

There are very few islands and shoals 
to be avoided — we might almost say, 
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by the injustice and greed of their 
brethren, and because society adopts, 
instructs, employs, and respects every 
child that is born; the powers and re- 
Straints of law quiescent and in abey- 
ance, and the ferces of government 
gradually returning absorbed into the 
bosoms of the people, because every 
man has learned how to govern him- 
self. 
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none at all. On the Atlantic side, there 
is St. Paul’s, lying in fifty-five minutes 
north, twenty-nine degrees thirty min- 
utes west, in the volcanic region, where 
the bottom of the sea seems to be sub- 
ject to an occasional upheaval similar to 
those disturbances that lately agitated 
Hawaii; this has several times given 
occasion for some good Dutchman, 
lazily smoking his pipe in his cabin, to 
tear his hair, as he supposes his ship is 
on a rock, and rush on deck to find the 
placid sea smiling at his discomfiture ; it 
has sometimes, too, given rise to specu- 
lation unanswerable, as when the Sea 
Serpent reported to have struck a shoal 
in the deepest part of the ocean and put 
into Rio Janeiro to repair unmistakable 
damages. Falk- 
lands, through the Strait of Le Maire, 
and around the dreaded “ Horn,” the 
way is clear and plain for 6,000 miles to 
the Golden State. 

And here intrudes upon our voyage 
the question of foreordination, con- 
nected, too, with California’s present 
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prosperity and future greatness. 

Take a chart of the broad Pacific and 
spread it out before you —the eastern 
part — that portion marked each day by 
the tracks of hundreds of richly laden 
ships bound to and from the land whose 
riches are more than Ophir—that part 
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is white and clean. Now look at the 
western part — especially in the South- 
ern Pacific — “ Oceanica” with its theu- 
sand islands meets your eye. 

Suppose that the position of these 
islands had been reversed, and that the 
emigrant ship of the early days had 
been obliged to thread her way through 
a labyrinth of seen and unseen dangers, 
and perhaps lay her bones upon some 
island of savages, who would hold a 
royal feast over the bodies of the unfor- 
tunate passengers. The early voyagers 
— those of the Andes, the Niantic, and 
other California packets —had many 
hardships, but they were exempt from 
even the fear of this horror. And even 
at this day, when routes would have 
been surveyed and tracks projected with 
reasonable security, the underwriters 
would prefer any risk but one where to 
the terrors of Cape Horn must be added 
the uncertainties of piloting a ship 
through narrow channels and among 
dangerous reefs. 

But there are islands in the eastern 
portion of the South Seas. 

Yes; just enough to reassure the 
timid navigator ; just enough fora rest- 
ing-place in case of emergency — high, 
bold tracts of land—welcome sights 
when the jars and concussions of storm 
and tempest off Cape Horn have shaken 
the captain’s confidence in the truth of 
his chronometer, perhaps more than 
they have injured the instrument itself. 

A Russian navigator once descried 
Easter Island between fifty and sixty 
miles distant, and the wrjfer once made 
out Masa Fuera forty-seven miles off. 

Many a shipmaster of the early days, 
harassed by the murmuring of half-fed 
and mutinous passengers, thought the 
island of Juan Fernandez the most wel- 
come sight that had met his eyes since 
the highlands of Neversink faded away 
far astern, as the good ship —every 
heart throbbing with glad expectation 
— bounded away on her voyage to the 
newly discovered land of promise. 
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From the latitude of these islands 
(thirty-three degrees forty-five minutes 
south) ships have been driven along the 
South American coast so far to the 
northward as to sight the islands of St. 
Felix and St. Ambrose, lying in about 
the same longitude, but in latitude 
twenty-six degrees twenty minutes, 
about four hundred and fifty miles dis- 
tant; but usually, from Selkirk’s Island, 
if not before, they take southerly winds, 
which soon merge into the glorious 
Trades, allowing them to run on their 
their desired course day after day with- 
out fear of damage or even change of 
wind. 

To be sure, there is “ Sala y Gomez,” 
a rocky shoal in mid-ocean on which 
the surf moans or thunders ceaselessly ; 
dangerous indeed, if nearer the usual 
track, but lying out in the longitude of 
one hundred and five degrees thirty-four 
minutes, in latitude of twenty-six de- 
grees thirty-six minutes, vessels are 
usually well to the northward of it be- 
fore crossing its meridian. 

A mysterious land, it was once ru- 
mored, existed hereabouts. There was 
an English bucaneer of some note once 
sailed these seas—one of those who 
have made Cocos Island famous, and 
perhaps whose spirit even now guards 
from the sacrilegous spade of California 
adventurers the hidden treasures, in the 
vain search for which they uproot the soil 
of that little spot of land off the Bay of 
Panama. “ Davis” was the chieftain’s 
name; “Sir Edward” his followers 
called him. In 1686 this ancient mari- 
ner was running down from the Galla- 
pagos to Juan Fernandez, and being in 
the latitude of twenty-seven degrees 
twenty minutes south, came across a 
high island and, as he says, near it a 
low sandy islet. This last may have 
been the beach and the high island the 
peak of Easter. It has always been a 
debated question whether this land seen 
by Davis was Easter Island or one of 
the islands St. Felix and St. Ambrose, 
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mentioned above. They are only 1,600 
miles apart, but such little discrepan- 
cies, such moderate errors in reckoning, 
were not uncommon among navigators 
when both lunar observations and chro- 
nometers were unknown.* 

In 1621, Admiral Roggewein a Meck- 
lenburgher, in the Dutch service, sailed 
from the Texel for the South Seas on a 
voyage of discovery and circumnaviga- 
tion. Like a good Dutchman, he laid 
to every night, fair or foul, and like 
Americus Vespucius and a host of 
brave discoverers, he sought for the 
honor of discovering land where it was 
not known to exist. 

In spite of this former precaution, 
the worthy Dutchman was carried round 
the globe in six hundred and eighty 
days ; and notwithstanding his diligent 
seareh for Davis’s Land, he was unable 
to find it; but on Easter morning, now 
nigh one hundred and fifty years ago, 
bright and clear before him lay an Isl- 
and, twelve hundred feet above the level 
of the sea, in just the spot (say the ad- 
vocates of the Buccaneers’ right to the 
discovery) where, thirty-five years be- 
fore Davis had been driven by the South- 
east Trades, and current, to the west- 
ward of his reckoning. The valiant 
navigator added yet another pair of 
breeches to his understandings; took 
his spy-glass; christened it “Oster 
England”; and claimed the discovery 
as his own. 

There is also a dim tradition of the 
visit of a Spanish ship to Easter, in 
1769— the principal foundation for the 
report being that when La Perouse was 
there in 1786, he found some of the na- 
tives wearing shocking bad sombreros of 
European manufacture. It is not to be 


*® For the benefit of the uninitiated itis here stated 


scldem be much in error, since it 
is calculated by the height of a heavenly body. on the 


that Latitude can 


meridian, (altitude) and its distance rorth or south of 


Longitude, being calculated by 


the Equator; while 
difference of time, is almost sure to be at fault, un- 
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wondered at that the feelings of the gen- 
teel Frenchman were outraged, since 
these chapeaux must have been at least 
seventeen years out of fashion, to say 
nothing of their savoring more of the 
style of Castile and Arragon than of 
Lyons and Paris. 

La Perouse tried to improve the dis- 
position of the islanders, planted trees, 
presented animals, and in order to give 
them no cause for prejudice against the 
white man, did not retaliate upon them 
for their thievish propensities, but, like 
a polite Frenchman, turned his back 
when they made free with any of his per- 
sonal effects. 

In this respect, La Perouse differed 
decidedly from his predecessor, Captain 
Cook, who touched at the Island, March, 
1774. It was the principle of this ex- 
plorer, in dealing with savages, never 
to allow any offence to go unpunished— 
the fact of the theft or outrage being 
proven, cold steel, or the leaden mes- 
senger of death, was the reward of the 
offender. But, like many eminent ad- 
vocates of a given theory, he fell a mar- 
tyr to his principles on the shores of 
Hawaii, for which see the illustrations 
to almost any juvenile geography. 

In all ancient kingdoms, from Rome 
to Easter, there are certain mysteries 
which are yet unsolved, and which will 
ever furnish ground for the speculations 
of the curious. Here, for instance, is a 
mountain in mid-ocean, 2,000 miles from 
the coast of Chili, five hundred from the 
nearest inhabited land—Pitcairn’s Isl- 
and, now settled by the descendants of 
the Bounty mutineers, alone excepted. 
This litthke community contains, taking 
the average of voyagers’ accounts, about 
1,300 souls. Such a contrivance as a 
boat is even now almost unknown—the 
steep rocky shores rendering it impossi- 
ble for one to land, or put off, except 
from the narrow beach in Cook’s Bay, 
a small anchorage at the western side. 
Now, how did these people get there? 
Where did they come from? Their 
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language is in many respects similar to 
the South Sea dialects. One shipmas- 
ter, touching there, noticed that a stal- 
wart native, in pacing off the deck, 
counted in numerals which a Hawaiian 
on board recognized; yet, when the 
Hawaiian attempted conversation, the 
islander poured forth such a string of 
jargon that the interpreter gave up in 
despair. 

Every circumstance of nationality, 
form, and language, would warrant the 
assumption that these people did mot 
come from the Chilian Coast — yet, if 
they came from the Westward, it must 
have been against the prevailing winds 
—the Island lying in the belt of the 
South Sea Trades. Quien Sabe ? 

Now, granting that we were to set 
this question at rest, there is yet anoth- 
er more difficult of solution: These 
people are fearfully lazy ; they have no 
knowledge of mechanical art; no incli- 
nation to make use of it if they had it 
—yet there are statues or monuments 
on the Island, with heavy cylindrical 
heads, which it would take all the sci- 
ence of modern engineering, assisted 
by sufficient steam-power, to set in place. 

What they were originally designed 
fer is also unknown; the most reason- 
able suggestion is, that they were idols 
—yet the earliest known voyagers found 
the peopie treating them with no vene- 
ration; and of late, they have been so 
neglected or abused, that they will in 
all probability soon be found in ruin or 
demclition, like the temples of Karnak, 
in Egypt, or the vestiges of Ancient 
Rome. 

Among the natives floats a dim tra- 
dition of a great chieftain, coming from 
afar, carving these works of art, chang- 
ing into a butterfly, and flying away. 

Was this great chief some early Aztec 
voyager—an explorer of Mexico’s un- 
known and unwritten infancy ; and were 
the butterfly’s wings the snowy sails of 
his ship, which the simple islanders— 
ignorant of the most primitive contriv- 
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ance of a boat—mistook for a thing of 
life ? 

We know that the Aztecs were ac- 
quainted with some lost mechanical 
arts, as witness the ruins of temples 
and pyramids in Mexico, at this day. 
Did they possess also the science of 
deep-sea navigation ? 

Whether Easter Island can be claimed 
as a discovery for the Aztecs, the Buc- 
caneers, or the worthy Dutchman, it is 
but a barren honor. Even water, that 
most common of necessities, is scarcer 
than at White Pine, or at the Comstock. 
La Perouse insists that, like the Alba- 
trosses of Cape Horn, salt-water is the 
drink of the people; and certain it is, 
that the few attempts at wells are but 
holes of brackish sea water, partially 
filtered through the sand. 

Almost every inch of ground which 
will bear cultivation is needed and used 
for the common tropical fruits—potatoes, 
bananas, yams, etc.; while. in spite of 
the efforts of the benevolent La Perouse, 
none, excepting perhaps a few orange- 
trees, of the plants and trees he left on 
the Island have survived. 

In animal food, the people have abso- 
lutely nothing that would be esteemed 
as such by a civilized being —a stray 
chicken, or pig—rats in more abund- 
ance —constituting the entire variety; 
these latter are eafen as common food 
by the natives. 

Between capricious and ever-change- 





able treatment, the islanders have, dur- 
ing the present century, incurred a bit- 
ter animosity against the white race. 
Roggewein treated them kindly ; Cook 
punished them severely; La Perouse 
indulged them; an American whaler 
kidnapped a ship-load of them early in 
the present century, and carried them 
off to colonize Masa Fuera: so, when 
Beechey, the English navigator, touched 
they were prepared to 
Their plan 


there in 1825, 
give him a warm reception. 
seems to have been to invite him to 
land ; allure him by presents and atten- 
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tions ; plunder him and his followers of 
everything ; and then sound the conch- 
shell for a general massacre. 

They accordingly received his boats 
with every appearance of hospitality ; 
welcomed him with presents of native 
fruits and vegetables ; assisting his fol- 
lowers up the beach with alacrity—not 
neglecting to relieve them of their su- 
perfluous baggage, such as hats, coats, 
pocket- handkerchiefs, and the like— 
which, strange to say, they forgot to 
return. 

Their women, too, had learned that 
they were a power in the world of civili- 
zation; and, like their fairer sisters, 
these dusky beauties attemped by cajol- 
ery and caresses to win from the lords 
of creation substantial proofs of notice 
and regard. 

Diving into the sea, in the primitive 
costume of Eve in the Garden, these 
Naiads swam off by scores to the man- 
of-war boats; and while Jack was in- 
vestigating the charms and nature of 
one mermaid, another light-fingered en- 
chantress dexterously conveyed to her 
companions anything her hands could 
fasten upon. Once in the nimble fin- 
gers of the islanders, these articles were 
speedily passed from one to another, 
and were soon out of sight, and beyond 
power of recovery. 

The Commander stormed ; the chiefs 
urged the people on; a musket was 
fired; the conch-shell sounded; and 
the war became general. The women 
began to retire ; but it is recorded that 
one young girl, conscious of the skill of 
her countrymen, sat unconcerned on 
the gunwale of the boat, while the 
stones flew thick and fast around her— 
loudly cheering the natives on, until 
Lieutenant Wainwright, out of pure 
compassion, pushed the patriotic maid- 
en into the water, and she swam ashore. 

Thus far had these people advanced 
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in civilization through the beneficent 
influence of the white man! When 
Cook touched at Easter, in 1774, he 
found no weapon, not even a stick in 
their hands; when La Perouse landed, 
in 1786, by turning his back upon their 
thefts, he was suffered to depart without 
hostility ; now, in 1825, Beechey found 
a treacherous race, declaring war at 
once against the intrusion of strangers. 
This little Island, thirteen miles long at 
the very farthest extent, had learned to 
guard its rocky shores as jealously as if 
it were the Empire of France, or the 
Kingdom of Great Britain. So rapid 
are the progress of civilized ideas on 
national questions ! 

But little is known of the Easter 
Island of to-day. Rumors are current 
that two or three zealous Missionaries, 
living in a state of semi-slavery, are 
endeavoring to Christianize the natives. 
A late English authority judges them to 
be increased in barbarism and cruelty 
since Cook’s visit in 1774. Certain it is 
that two or three raids of a lawless na- 
ture have been made upon them of late 
years, which it may easily be judged has 
not improved the disposition of the peo- 
ple. Among them may be mentioned 
the carrying off of a large number of 
them to delve for guano at the Chin- 
chas. 

Out of the track of any vessels but 
whalers, the ocean surf beats in soli- 
tude and in mournful cadence on its in- 
accessible cliffs. Inhabited by a treach- 
erous race; destitute of provisions and 
water, there is no inducement for Gov- 
ernment ships to explore its interior ; 
and even whalemen, whose monotonous 
life leads them to seek adventures in 
every known fathom of water and every 
spot of habitable or uninhabitable land, 
seldom approach the frowning, rocky 
crags, or anchor in the inhospitable 
Bay of Easter. 
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am a survivor of all the different 
] eras of California amateur cookery. 
The human avalanche precipitated on 
these shores in the rush of “49” and 
“so” was a mass of culinary ignorance. 
Cooking had always by us been deemed 
a part of woman’s kingdom. We knew 
that bread was made of flour, and for 
the most part so made by woman. It 
was as natural that it should be made by 
them as that the sun should shine. Of 


the knowledge, skili, patience and expe- 
rience required to conduct this and other 
culinary operations, we realized nothing. 
So when the first—the pork, bean and 
flapjack—era commenced, thousands of 
us boiled our pork and beans together 
an equal period of time, and then won- 


dered at the mysterious hardness of the 
nutritious vegetable. In the fall of “50” 
a useful scrap of wisdom was dissem- 
inated from Siskiyou to Fresno. It was 
that beans must be soaked over night 
and boiled at least two hours before the 
insertion of the pork. And many a man 
of mark to-day never experienced a more 
cheerful thrill of combined pride and 
pleasure, than when first he successfully 
accomplished the feat of turning a flap- 
jack. ’ 

We soon tired of wheat cakes. Then 
commenced the bread era; the heavy 
bread era, which tried the stomach of 
California. That organ sustained a daily 
attack of leaden flour and doubtful pork. 
The climate was censured for a mortality 
which then prevailed, due, in great meas- 
ure, to this dreadful diet. With the large 
majority of our amateur cooks, bread- 
making proved but a series of disastrous 
failures. Good bread makers, male or 
female, are born, not made. In flour we 
floundered from the extreme of lightness 
to that of heaviness. We produced in 
our loaves every shade of sourness and 


every tint of orange, from excess of 
saleratus. Our crust, in varying de- 
grees of hardness and thickness, well 
illustrated the stratifications of the earth. 
Our loaves “did” in spots. Much pros- 
pecting was often necessary to develop 
pay-bread. 

In the early portion of “51,” just pre- 
ceding the pie period, came an epoch of 
stewed dried apples. Even now, my 
stomachic soul shudders as I recall that 
trying time. After we had apple-sauced 
ourselves to satiety, with diabolical in- 
genuity we served it up to each other, 
hidden in thick, heavy ramparts of flour. 
It was a desperate struggle with duff 
and dumplings. Like Ney returning 
alone to Paris after the dreadful Rus- 
sian campaign, I can now recall no living 
comrade of the dried apple era. 

But those who first ventured on pies 
were men possessed in some degree of 
taste and refinement. No coarser na- 
ture ever troubled itself with pie-making. 
The preparation and seasoning of the 
mince meat, the rolling out and manipu- 
lation of the crusts, their proper adjust- 
ment to the plate, the ornamental scol+ 
lops around the edge, (made with the 
thumb) and the regulation of the oven’s 
heat to secure that rich shade of brown, 
required patience and artistic skill. 

The early pie-makers of our State 
were men who as soon as possible slept 
in sheets instead of blankets, who were 
skilled in washing linen, who went in 
clean attire on Sundays, and who sub- 
scribed for magazines and newspapers. 
On remote bars and gulches such men 
have kept households of incredible neat- 
ness, their cabins sheltered under the 
evergreen oak, with clear rivulets from 
the mountain gorges running past the 
door, with clothes-lines precisely hung 
with shirts and sheets, with gauze cov- 
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ered meat safe hoisted high in the 
branches, of the overshadowing trees, 
protecting those pies from intruding and 
omniverous ground squirrels and in- 
quisitive yellow-jackets; while about 
their door-way the hard, clean-swept red 
earth resembled a well-worn brick pave- 
ment. There is morality in pies. 

There was a canned provision era, 
fruitful in sardines and oysters. The 
canned oysters of those days were as 
destructive as cannister shot. They 
penetrated everywhere. In remote and 
seldom-visited valleys of the Sierras, I 
have grown solemn over the supposition 
that mine were the first footsteps which 
had ever indented the soil. And then I 
have turned but to behold the gaping, 
ripped and jagged mouth of one of those 
inevitable tin cylinders scattered like 
dew over the land, and labelled “‘ Cove 
Oysters.” One of our prominent offic- 
ials, giving evidence in a suit relative 
to the disputed possession of a mining 
claim in a remote district, when asked 
what, in the absence of a house or shaft, 
he would consider to be indications of 
the former presence of miners, answered: 
*« Empty oyster cans and empty bottles.” 

California has furnished many a focus 
for the combined operations of cooks 
from foreign lands and from the various 
sections of our own Union. I recall 
now such a focus. The Polyglot House 
at Hangville, kept by an Italian who had 
been so badly Anglicised as to wantonly 
apply or neglect his H’s. He had an 
Irish wife and employed a Chinese clerk 
de cuisine. These three being employed 
in the kitchen, the cooking was wretch- 
edly cqsmopolite, having all the defects 
of the different nationalities and but few 
of their virtues. Indeed, the prepara- 
tion of food with this trio was a mere 
mechanical operation. The landlord 
entertained a theory that while the 
American deemed potatoes indispensa- 
ble to a meal, the condition of this vege- 
table when brought to the table was a 
matter of complete indifference, so that 
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it had at some period been boiled. It 
was the American eye, not palate, to be 
gratified. For year after year at the 
Polyglot House potatoes were regularly 
brought on and as regularly taken off the 
table untouched. Few cared to taste 
those sodden, puttified tubers a second 
time. But the landlord was content. 
The American had seen his potatoes. 
That was all he wanted. There are 
many other cooks in whose world a 
properly boiled potato as yet has never 
entered. A depraved, yet common, taste 
caused the Polyglot House steak to be 
fried in lard. In view of meat so out- 
raged, could the belligerent character of 
the Hangville people be wondered at? 
The sanguinary disposition so prevalent 
in the early days was not entirely owing 
to unaccustomed excitement and free- 
dom from restraint. Such cookery, and 
consequent bad indigestion, had some- 
thing to do with it. 

The composition of the Polyglot 
House coffee was ever a mystery. 
While drinking it we whistled “down 
brakes” on our imaginations. An im- 
prudent investigatory taste might in it 
have recognized the particular aroma of 
every roast, every stew, every frying, 
every baking, broiling, boiling and brew- 
ing, which had transpired in that kitchen 
fora month. I always wondered at such 
times if I really had a correct idea of the 
flavor of a boiled dish-towel. A Texan 
became indignant with it one morning, 
walked into the kitchen, beat the unfor- 
tunate Chinese assistant with a club, 
and then tendered him this recipe for 
making coffee: ‘John, no good coffee. 
You no makee better coffee to-morrow, 
you catchee more club.” The act was 
brutal, but the Texan had been too long 
under the influence of the Polyglot 
House diet to be entirely responsible 
for his actions. Indeed, I hold that pork, 
badly baked bread, and beef hardened 
but not cooked in hot grease, had much 
to do in the generation of the spirit 
which would have sundered our Union. 
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Our Chinese cooks imitate the Ameri- 
can style with a painful accuracy. The 
Celestial member of the Polyglot House 
trio knew that a certain amount of meat, 
flour and vegetables were to be daily 
prepared after the fashion taught him by 
his employer. He knew that at noon 
the white flag being hoisted as a signal 
that dinner was ready, a crowd of hungry 
men, all the morning toiling in the turned 
river-bed a quarter of a mile below, would 
rush up, and first putting a hair edge on 
their appetites by draughts of that corn 
whisky which rasped the throat as it 
went down like a shower of powdered 
glass, would, in the shortest possible 
time after being seated, hurry down 
quantities of his mechanically prepared 
food. It was to them merely the fuel 
for generating motive power to run six 
hours longer, as are wood and water to 
the engine. He exposed it to heat on 


the principle that you season your wood, 


to burn the easier. American humanity 
to this Celestial was merely a collection 
of high pressure flesh and blood ma- 
chines, for whom he prepared fuel. 

John’s ” day’s work over, he betook 
himself to a mushroom-looking Chinese 
village, hard by, improvised out of 
boards, canvas, gunny sacks, mats, 
sheets of tin and bushes. Here, with 
his comrades over their summer even- 
ing meal, he would linger for hours, and 
I suspect that some of their hilarity 
might have had its rise at certain queer 
aspects in which the life of the lordly 
American seemed to these sociable 
Mongolians. 

Different mining partners have af- 
forded me a rich and varied experience 
I once lived near a slovenly, 
His was 


in cooks. 
and, of course, literary cook. 
a good, easy disposition, but it bore a 
frequent thorn of such natures—intense 
laziness. He had never more than a 
day’s fuel prepared in advance. He 
depended mainly on a few old, chipped 
and battered stumps, near his cabin. 
The inexhaustibility of such stumps is 
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wonderful. Coming home from work, he 
would snatch at the dried, dead weeds 
and twigs in his path. These furnished 
sufficient fuel to boil the kettle and 
warm his meat, by a culinary fiction 
deemed cooked. This man was human; 
he hadasoul; yet he regarded eating 
as a mere animal necessity, and cooking 
one of the evils entailed upon man by 
the miserable weakness of Adam for an 
apple—possibly a dried apple. One- 
third of his table was ever set. It held 
a plate, a knife and fork, tin cup and 
spoon, two yeast-powder boxes contain- 
ing pepper and salt, an oyster-can hold- 
ing sugar, a tea-cup lined with dried 
mustard, a snuffy candlestick, a coffee 
pot, and a bottle of molasses. In addi- 
tion to its legitimate office, the frying 
pan did the platter’s duty. Its area was 
coated with a dark, unctuous substance, 
the accumulation resulting from an entire 
absence of soap, hot water and towels. 
The crockery was quite immovable. 
The remaining space of table area was 
covered with a chaos of books and 
For he was not a mere book- 
worm. He was the literary anaconda 
of the Southern mines. Most of the 
older settlers leaving, to him by a sort 
of natural inheritance had fallen the 
library purchased in the palmy days of 
Hangville. And in this library, quite 
filling his cabin, did he eat, read, live, 
move, and have his being. He devoured 
together beef, bread, apple sauce, and 
Humboldt’s Cosmos. His private mark 
was in every book and on every paper, 
the imprint of a greasy thumb or a dash 
of molasses. This simultaneous em- 
ployment of brain and stomach resulted 
to him injuriously. He lost his memory. 
He forgot a book’s contents a week after 
reading it. And so he revolved from 
year to year through the Hangville 
library in an endless circuit. He may 
be reading and eating yet. There are 
people who should reflect on this. 
Leaving the literary eater I endured 
for a few months a cook of ungovernable 


papers. 
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temper. The extremes met. He always 
lost his temper while preparing break- 
fast, and anger being an infectious mad- 
ness, both of us usually partook of that 
meal in a condition of antagonism with 
everything and everybody. At first we 
had one of those little stoves which con- 
sume so many eight-inch sticks ; whose 
fires demand so much nursing to be kept 
alive; at one moment roaring like an 
angry bull, and the stove as red as a 
turkey’s comb—the next, suddenly re- 
lapsing into a cold and cheerless silence. 
The combustible cook, annoyed at such 
tricks on the part of the little stove 
while glancing at the weekly paper, or 
holding converse with a neighbor, would 
in revenge kick it, and smash our dimin- 
ishing crockery. One morning he gave 
it a fatal blow with the axe. Then we 
secured a large, a very large, but also a 
very old stove, whose maximum of use- 
fulness had been passed in a boarding 
house. Its constitution was undermined. 
The expansion of its proportions under 
the stimulus of a hotter fire than usual 
would cause the entire area of top, and 
with it the superimposed array of culi- 
nary furniture, to fall into the blazing 
furnace. Consequent on the snatchings 
in the fire with rag-wrapped hands for 
the pots, pans, and kettles, or fishing for 
the same with sticks, were painfully 
scorched and burned fingers. The 
combustible cook, blazing with curses, 
would then kick that stove, which 
received such action with heavy and 
stolid unconcern. No injury was done 
save to the combustible cook’s toes. 
He would diverge into forcible projec- 
tions of cups about the kitchen. UIti- 
mately his rage concentrated itself 
wholly upon a harmless little tin pepper 
box, shaken from its shelf by the com- 
bustible cook’s tremors, and then in- 
variably kicked from corner to corner 
of the room, and at last out of the back 
door, to be regularly brought in again 
when the storm had subsided. I was 
obliged to leave this man. My sym- 
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pathy with these extreme nervous moods 
was too great, and I saw dyspepsia in 
the distance. 

I spent one winter with a fickle and 
unmethodical cook. He oscillated from 
the extremes of method and neatness 
to those of neglect and slovenliness. 
There was a place for everything and 
everything in its plage—about once a 
month. His coffee was too weak or too 
strong; his steaks of extreme rareness 
or burned to a crisp; his potatoes boiled 
to pieces or impervious to the fork; his 
bread subject to varying moods of heavi- 
ness. He had no patience for meas- 
uring quantities. In salting a dish for 
instance, he did but institute a wild 
guess as to the proper quantity. Hence 
came days of extreme saltness. There 
were also days of extreme dish-wash- 
ings. There were days of no dish-wash- 
ing at all. There were periods of total 
culinary riot and demoralization, when 
old and new coffee were boiled together ; 
when the tea-pot refused to pour a drop 
from the accumulation of tea-leaves ; 
when no warm meals were prepared, 
and when old stews, trembling on the 
verge of sourness, were thrust upon our 
meek and suffering stomachs. Such 
things are outrages and insults unpar- 
donable to the digestive organs. 

I once prospected together an upper 
ledge and a mechanical and abstracted 
eater. This man’s whole soul was at 
the time concentrated on a series of 
ledges that we had taken up. We were 
encamped well up the slope of Table 
Mountain, a wide expanse of country 
being spread out before us. Over this, 
while seated at breakfast under a tree, 
would the mechanical eater’s eye wan- 
der. He was planning new mineral 
discoveries on those distant hills. Up 
and down silently oscillated his fork, 


conveying morsels of something from 


plate to mouth. The tines occasionally 
missed and fastened themselves in the 
table. Gastronomically considered, he 
was an unfeathered ostrich. He would 
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swallow anything I placed before him. 
He confided his stomach to my care 
with the unthinking trustfulness of a 
child. There was merely a body brought 
by animal instinct to a table at certain 
regular intervals to be supplied with a 
few more hours’ propelling force. As 
for the mechanical eater’s soul, part of 
it was left behind at the bottom of our 
shaft fifty-two fee. under ground, and the 
remainder was skimming along the 
range of hills holding the line of claims 
we had taken up on the extension. 
Then a fussy cook came into my life. 
He deemed himself, and falsely too, a 
great executive culinary power. He 
was always planning more dishes than 
his mind could grasp or his hands could 
handle. He could set and would set, 
were they at hand, any number of people 
at work in the preparation of a single 
meal. The house was always in a chronic 
condition of bustle. His mind, while 
he was engaged in cooking, would wan- 
der outside of culinary operations, and 
so in preparing a great dinner he would 
interpolate shaving and shirt-button 
sewing. He often suffered temporary 
aberration of mind, by having too many 
dishes on the fire at the same time, and 
in this condition would rush distractedly 
about the premises with a carving knife 
in one hand and a tormentor fork in the 
other, looking for a stove cover, a pot 
lid, or whatever his hands might have 
last laid hold of. These articles were 
found in the strangest places; some- 
times in the hen-coop; sometimes in 
the fork of the tree which shaded our 
cabin. It required one person to keep 
run of these things, dripping as it were 
constantly from him. He was lengthy 
and elaborate in the preparation of 
food. I incurred his contempt by hint- 
ing disapproval of so many hours of pre- 
liminary bustle to so few minutes of 
mastication. The reverse regarding 
time suited me better. I argued the 
table sociability of a company of French 
miners near by, over their soup, bread, 
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and claret. They ate and cooked to 
live. We lived principally to cook. I 
was bold enough to attack the labori- 
ously-prepared Christmas dinners of my 
ancestors. This touched the tenderest 
article of faith in the fussy cook’s creed. 
For he worshipped the recollection of 
those New England holiday dinners, in- 
volving so much preparatory mince-pie 
making, turkey and pig stuffing, as ut- 
terly to exhaust the mental and physical 
energies of “our folks,” so that when at 
last they sat at the feast all capacity for 
its enjoyment had been baked and 
roasted out of them. 

The fussy cook was very trying. He 
raved even though the tin drinking cup 
was not hung up on the right nail; he 
criticised sarcastically my irregular 
manner of cutting bread; he insisted 
on daily polishings of the tin-ware; he 
read me many lectures on my careless 
habits, and, worse than all, he would 
inveigle me into chopping hash on a flat 
board. This idiosyncracy came on when 
his mind and the stove were already 
overburdened with dishes, and when we 
had neither chopping-knife nor chop- 
ping-tray. I never could conveniently 
nor agreeably chop a mass of meat and 
potatoes on a flat board. It was always 
inclined to spread and fly about in all 
directions. He argued that it could be 
done correctly in that way. He grappled 
with the theory: I with the practice. 
He succeeded in his demonstrations : 
I failed in mine. I was obliged to leave 
him. I suffered too many martyrdems 
endeavoring to chop hash witha hatchet 
on a flat board. 

Fate then placed me with an experi- 
mental cook. He was always essaying 
new dishes, the result of his ponderings 
over a coverless old cook-book by some 
chance left in our cabin. And besides, 
he entertained culinary plans of his own 
invention which, when carried out, re- 
sulted in strange mixtures. The dedris 
left over from several meals, on the 
score of economy, was tortured, sim- 
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mered, stewed, and concentrated into 
hybrid conglomerates regardless of the 
assimilation of flavors. During the 
week the venerable cook-book’s pudding 
recipes were intently studied. On Sun- 
days these studies were practically 
carried out. Soour Sabbath roast was 
slighted and cast in the shade through 
the excessive attention bestowed on 
that pudding, which generally turned 
out a wretched failure ; a heavy, sodden, 
unassimilated, watery lump of flour, 
eggs, and suet, with a dejected mass 
meeting of plums on the “lower level.” 
Where the experimental cook accom- 
plished one success, he made ten fail- 
ures. But he never flagged. Neither 
had he any hesitation during these in- 
vestigations in risking his own stomach 
and that of his best friend. Science 
would be naught without experiment, 
yet it is often accompanied with danger. 
So it was here. I left him. 

My own individual culinary experi- 


ences have been varied, and at times 


exciting. The rudimentary period com- 
menced on a whaling schooner, cruising 
in the waters of Lower California. On 
this vessel, without a moment’s con- 
sideration as to fitness or ability, did I 
ship as cook and steward. The Henury 
being small, her decks were lumbered 
up with whaling gear, boats, casks, 
try-pots, etc. My galley was not amid- 
ships, where the thrones of all sea-cooks 
are or should be, but jammed up against 
the starboard bulwarks. In rough wea- 
ther, the Henry was always aspiring to 
a perpendicular position by the head or 
stern, and seemingly disappointed at not 
attaining it, indulged in such fearful lee 
lurches as to shock my pots, pans, and 
kettles out of that galley on an Indian file 
rush across the deck into the lee scup- 
pers, myself bringing up the rear. My 
stove was not a marine stove. It had 
no guard about the outer edge to secure 
the loose apparatus on top from rolling 
off. This defect 1 endeavored to remedy 
by a system of wires, attaching the pots 
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to the galley ceiling. The effect in 
heavy weather was extraordinary; my 
kettles swinging on and off like a com- 
plicated system of pendulums. My first 
two months’ performance gave no satis- 
faction. There was a general and daily 
howl of execration from cabin to fore- 
castle against the cook—the literary 
cook. It had been whispered aboard 
that I had “written for a paper.” It 
needed but this to confirm and intensify 
the prejudice against me, first started 
by such misdeeds as coffee boiled in 
salt water, and duffs of such barbarous 
preparation as to be laid in silent indig- 
nation by the sailors at the cabin door 
for the Captain’s inspection. Misfor- 
tunes fell on me thick and fast. I 
tumbled down those cabin stairs over- 
whelmed in the ruins of wearily-prepared 
dinners. I left faucets running, drench- 
ing the store-room with molasses. I 
flung overboard spoon after spoon, hid- 
den in the cloudy water of the washtub. 
When “cutting in” whales, the decks 
were filled with blubber, and I cooked 
in a sea of grease. Worse, the try-pots 
fed by blubber scraps sent forth day and 
night an unceasing shower of sooty 
flakes, which covered and permeated 
everything. A greasy, dismal and black- 
ened cook performed greasy, dismal, 
and black cookery. Even my bread 
was cloudy with atomic particles of the 
leviathan resolved by heat into lamp 
black. There were mutterings heard 
among the crew as to “what sent that 
quill-driver to sea to spoil grub for poor 
sailors.” Once it was intimated to me 
that I had better resign. I would not. 
I was resolved to weather the tempest. 
I did. My bread improved. The mut- 
terings diminished. I shipped pies sur- 
reptitiously into the forecastle. They 
covered a multitude of culinary sins. I 
bribed the stomach of the entire crew, 
and before the voyage was up I became 
a favorite. 

A solitary eight months’ prospecting 
tour on the head waters of the Tuolumne 
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and Walker rivers graduated me as a 
mountain cook. In doors, we are ever 
increasing the number of culinary con- 
veniences. Out of doors, culinary 
science lies in diminishing them. A 
green willow stick is far better than a 
frying pan. Transfixed thereon, and 
held for a few moments over a bed of 
live coals, your steak acquires a flavor 
not to be lured inside of any kitchen. 
It incorporates in itself the freshness of 
the mountain air, and the sublimated 
essence of wild green leaves. It is not 
deadened by the myriad stenches of the 
town. Locating mountain kitchens is 
an art. They must be where wood and 
water are in sight, and the soil free from 
dampness. Not under dead trees, or 


dead limbs, which have a strange pro- 
pensity to fall in the calmest weather. 
Not in the midst of dry dead grass, 
which enkindled from your fire will burn 
you out of your migratory house and 


home. Devoid of wood ants, so prompt 
in five minutes after you are seated to 
institute exploring expeditions up your 
pantaloons. Your provisions and ap- 
paratus is carried ina series of bags. 
These, after picketing your horses, you 
arrange in a certain regular order on the 
windward side of the fire. Of the sad- 
dle and blankets is made a sort of couch. 
The fire burns five minutes. This brings 
the blaze into solidity; then on goes 
your coffee pot ; ad interim you arrange 
on the cloth your plate, knife, fork, bread, 
sugar, and butter cans, cut your willow 
stick, and sharpen it; the water boiling, 
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you pour in the “ making ” of coffee, and 
set it where it may only simmer; the 
fire is raked open, coals are disclosed, 
over these your steak is suspended, the 
stick being at one end set in the ground 
and the heat graduated by bending to or 
from the fire, two minutes and it is done; 
a dash of cold water settles the coffee. 
“ Supper’s ready.” Time, twelve minutes. 

And these were royal suppers and 
breakfasts, partaken high up on moun- 
tain sides, in little depressions, offering a 
bush for shelter, with a cool spring, and 
for the eye a grand drop curtain, covered 
with a confusion of mountains, valleys, 
lakes, plateaus, and snow-clad summits, 
each day changing the picture, and each 
hour painting its own tints and shades. 
True, there was regret that no sympa- 
thizing soul was by to enjoy with me 
the spectacle ; still in loneliness there 
was compensation that, the meal past, 
I could linger long over the scene un- 
molested. No fussy cook was at hand 
to disturb the sacredness of such grand 
and quiet hours with: vexations hunts 
after dish-rags. And while in the morn- 
ing those great preparations went on, 
a saucy sneak of a coyote has often for 
me mingled a dash of comedy in the 
sublimity of the spectacle, by the in- 
quisitive look with which at one mo- 
ment he regarded me, as seated on a 
crag near by, he seemed to wonder what 
should tempt a man into his domain, and 
the next yelped impatiently for my de- 
parture, intent only on the remnants of 
food left by the amateur cook. 
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WHEN the Spring comes with its bloom and merry blue-bird, 
When the swamp is vocal and forest-paths are green, 

When the streamlet swells and the cloud shows silver colors 
And the soul of joy smiles on all the new-born scene : 


When the air is bright with its many-tinted braiding, 
When the naiad willow turns yellow by the stream, 

When the meadow wakens and the infant flowers are tising, 
And the new moon mellows the gray twilight with its dream : 


Though the blue-bird carois, the robin warbles sweetly, 
And the tawny bobolink looks north to his career; 
Though the little wren seeks again its fairy cabin, 
Yet the joyous locust—he gladdens not the ear. 


But when Summer comes in its wealth of leafy beauty, 
When the laughing landscape is perfect in its bloom, 
When the cheery light calls soft voices into being, 
And the present buries all thought of Winter’s gloom: 


When the lingering oak puts on his dark green mantle, 
And the tardy basswood has hung his silver bells, 

Then comes the locust, and throughout the sultry noon-tide 
Sweetly and blithely his fitful bugle swells. 


When the branches sleep and the west-wind’s fan is folded, 
When neo shade hath coolness and Nature’s self is faint, 

Tingling on the ear shrills the locust’s strain so pungent, 
Sounding like some sleepy tree, venting peevish plaint. 


Boyish feelings rise with the past in mist appearing ; 
Childish feelings rise and the cares of earth depart ; 

Hope’s song is loud and the phantom future glimmers 
While the vanished Eden springs newly in the heart. 


But while Nature glitters in all her fullest splendor, 
While the flowers are blooming and the landscape revels bright, 
While the seraph joy sheds her brilliance soft and tender, 
Then broods the Autumn change, and dims the glowing sight. 
€ 
Silent is the keen song; the bugle sharp is ended. 
Silent is the locust’s voice; no more the ear is filled! 
Wild sounds the wind’s harp; the grove is slowly changing, 
And the locust’s shrill strain—the pungent song—is stilled. 


Not again the tree sends the Sumnier noon-tide anthem, 


Not again the breezy tones cast coolness on the air, 
Hushed the sharp, quick winding of the little emerald clock-work, 
Rising, swelling, panting from out its leafy lair. 
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\ ' THEN I arrived in the city of 
Mexico, in the year 1866, I soon 

found that the capital was not the place 
to learn the true character of the Mexi- 
can people. There Marshal Bazaine 
held his iron sway, and society was 
made to flatter the whims and caprices 
of the French rulers. Accordingly, I 
asked for a passport to enable me to 
pass the French garrisons wherever I 
might find them in the provincial towns, 
and from several Republicans who were 
in the city under the garb of Imperial- 
ists (but who were really spies for the 
Liberals) I obtained letters which would 
secure mea safe conduct from various 
Republican chiefs who were roving the 
country at the head of detached bands. 
In May I started from the capital on a 
tour through the “interior,” intending 
to visit those parts least frequented by 
foreigners. After visiting several of the 
State capitals I found myself in More- 
lia, the capital of Michoacan, and thence 
I made up my mind to wend my way to 
Guadalajara, the capital of the State of 
Jalisco, in the very heart of the Repub- 
lic. It was a route very rarely travelled 
even by Mexicans themselves, and I 
was told by friends in Morelia that 
there was considerable risk on the road. 
I made my way without any adventure 
to the little town of Taréban. In my 
various voyages round the world, and in 
my adventures amongst savages on reef- 
bound islets, I have never spent such 
a night as that I passed in this seclud- 
ed village. Our quarters were in what 
is called a mesdx—a building in which 
the Indians and their donkeys put up. 
Hotels were quite out of the question in 


Taréban, for it has a population of only, 


some 2,000, and these are for the most 
part of the very lowest classes, com- 
monly called vancheros and Jeperos. 


MEXICO. 


The few tolerably decent people in the 
village are chiefly Spaniards, who keep 
the little shops that supply the daily 
wants of the people. Our mesén had 
no other floor than the bare ground, and 
its furniture consisted of a bare deal ta- 
ble in each room, and a stone cooking- 
place in the kitchen. Having made our 
dinner off tortillas and frijoles, (the ever- 
lasting corn-cakes and beans of Mexico) 
each one of the guests selected a cor- 
ner in which to sleep, I myself securing 
the table in the centre of the room. 
With me had travelled a Mexican trader 
from Patycuarro and his servant, and 
these with my own servant and a com- 
panion from the capital made up our 
own little party to five, and we succeed- 
ed in getting a little room to ourselves. 
By eight o’clock we had all nestled down 
to sleep, with our Mexican saddles for 
pillows. About half-past eight each one 
began turning from side to side in a 
most restless manner, and scratching 
most unmercifully. In a few moments 
more my companions began using sun- 
dry Mexican epithets which I forbear 
to record ; at last one sat up, and then 
another, until we were all staring at one 
another in mute silence, and in a pos- 
ture which brought our chins to rest 
upon our knees, while all still kept up 
the incessant scratching. The light 
was still glimmering, and with its aid 
we found we were the victims of some 
myriads of chinches—a kind of huge 
bug—which were literally swarming 
over us and around us. All this time 
not one of us had addressed the other, 
and in silence we all sat on our haunch- 
es, chained as it were to the spot, but 
incessantly scratching every part of our 
bodies. The mere movement of a foot 
crushed hundreds under the boot, and 
possibly it was this horrible sound that 
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kept each one of us spell-bound. At 
last I could bear it no longer, for I now 
distinctly felt the infernal creatures ac- 
tually crawling over my face, leaving a 
sort of slimy, greasy trail, and as I 
looked at my companions I saw them 
on their faces too. They all looked as 
if the small-pox had suddenly broken 
out upon them. In the instant I rushed 
frantically from the room, passing 
through another where some forty or 
fifty Indians were sleeping soundly, and 
without heeding the oaths and the 
growls of the sleepers, I rushed across 
the yard, out into the street, on to the 
banks of the river, that flowed in front, 
and plunged headlong into the wa- 
ter—clothes, boots, and everything. I 
had bathed there in the evening, and 
so fortunately knew the ground. Ten 
minutes in the water drowned my ene- 
mies, and stripping to it, I thoroughly 
soaked each garment; then calling my 
mézo (servant) to bring my rug, I thor- 


oughly drenched it also and wrapped it 


around me. In this simple outfit I re- 
turned to the mesén, and finding the 
old Indian women still over the fire- 
place I offered each of them a medio 
(six and a quarter cents) to leave the 
room, or at any rate to give me up the 
fire-place. To this last proposition they 
agreed, taking up their quarters in the 
further corner of the room, while I put 
myself in position to warm myself and 
dry my clothes. 

Here I remained until one o’clock, 
passing the dull hours by smoking and 
thinking of the comforts of the far-off 
home. The chinches kept just suffi- 
ciently distant from the fire to leave me 
room to turn without molesting them in 
their nocturnal peregrinations. My 
comrades amused themselves killing off 
the chinches until they even could stand 
it no longer, whereupon they came near 
the fire also. 

While we were longing for daylight 
and occasionally peeping through the 
little hole in the wall which did duty as 
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a window, just a little after one o’clock, 
suddenly the old church bells began to 
ring in a way I had never yet heard 
them rung. My comrades knew the sig- 
nal at once — “ An attack upon the town 
by the Liberals!” they all shouted sim- 
ultaneously, and jumped to their feet ; 
while from without the Imperial bugles 
and drums called to arms— the plaza 
for rendezvous. As we were only birds 
of passage, my companions proposed 
that we should remain quietly where we 
were — “ Especially,” added one of the 
party, “if it is Ronda, for with his three 
hundred cavalry he can ride right into 
town if he comes at it with a dash, like 
a vaguéro at a bull; and then, not hav- 
ing taken part in the defense, we shall 
stand a better chance of not being shot 
by him to-morrow morning.” 

While these remarks were being ut- 
tered, an Imperial office: and ten men 
came into the house and ordered very 
peremptorily that every man must at 
once march up to the plaza for the de- 
fense of the town. 

“We have no arms,” said our spokes- 
man. 

“Then you must use stones, if the 
Commandante does not give you arms,” 
replied the officer, with a fierce expres- 
sion on his face. Without further de- 
lay he turned out all the Indians and 
marched them off, evidently very much 
against their will. In the meantime the 
church bells continued to ring, and the 
bugles to sound from the plaza, while in 
our #esén mothers were calling for their 
children— children were shouting for 
their mothers — Indians were swearing 
against Empire and Republic alike, and 
cursing Maximilian and Juarez with very 
equal measure, as they were marched 
through the streets, cruelly torn away 
from their faithful old donkeys. 

Shortly the officer returned with posi- 
tive orders to march ws to the plaza and 
to put out our fire. There was no es- 
cape, and so we “fellin” and marched 
“to the front.” The Commandant was 
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an Austrian, and with the exception of 
one Frenchman, the officers and all the 
troops were Mexicans. I spoke to the 
Austrian and told him that as I was not 
in any way interested in the politics of 
either party, I could not join in the fight 
on one side or the other, unless it were 
for my personal protection. He then 
ordered that I and my four companions 
should return to our mwesdén, where the 
women and children were to be placed 
under our charge. It was now three 
o’clock, and the plaza was full of men 
awaiting the attack, and our mesén full 
of women killing chinches, smoking ci- 
garetas, and wondering if Juan or José 
would happen to be killed in the coming 
fray. Bang, bang, bang, went the shots, 
and past our mesén flew twenty-five or 
thirty of the garrison, retreating at a 
gallop towards the plaza, and followed 
by sixty or seventy of Ronda’s cavalry. 
From the plaza the latter received a vol- 


ley, whereupon they in town retreated 
at full gallop, followed by the garrison 


cavalry. Bang, bang, bang, went the 
shots again, whizzing across the yard of 
the mesén, until the clatter of the hors- 
es’ hoofs was lost in the distance. 
And with this the affair ended! Ronda 
probably thought the defending force 
was stronger than it really was, and 
certainly he was unaware that there 
were so many Indians drawn from the 
mesdéns to the plaza — all of whom would 
have joined him at the first chance, if 
only to spite the Austrian commander 
for having wakened them from their de- 
lightful sleep among the chinches. 

It was now four o’clock, and the Indi- 
ans came skulking away from the plaza 
to the wesdén and quietly laid themselves 
down in the Jét/o, or yard, for another 
sleep. As our fire had been put out, 
the only way I had kept myself free 
from the chinches was by walking to 
and fro, as on the quarter-deck of a 
ship; but becoming tired and sleepy, I 
laid myself down amongst the Indians 
on the hard stones, with my arm for my 
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pillow. As the chinches retired with the 
approach of day, 1 managed to sleep 
until six o’clock; but when I arose, I 
found several of these horrid creatures 
still clinging pertinaciously to my skin. 
I have omitted all mention of the rats 
and fleas; some of the former were 
nearly as large as young kittens, and 
had eaten portions of the leather off our 
saddles when we used them for pillows 
in the early part of the night. In the 
yard some two hundred donkeys and 
some fifty hogs, disturbed by the com- 
motion going on all around, kept up a 
concert all night, while the women, after 
the report of the few stray shots thac 
were exchanged, never ceased to invoke 
La Santisima Maria for the safety of 
their lords and their donkeys. Alto- 
gether, it was one of the “ugliest 
nights ” I ever passed. 

Travel where you will in Mexico, you 
everywhere meet the Indian and his 
donkeys. They are inseparable, and 
one is about as cleanly as the other. 
The donkey carries everything, and the 
Indian and his woman follow behind ; 
and not unfrequently the woman carries 
a child on her back, with a redoza, (a 
kind of shawl made in the country) 
tightly wrapped round both, and a hat 
with an eighteen-inch rim on the mother’s 
head covering all. Whenever these trav- 
elling parties reach a village, there they 
put up till next day in a #zesdén, the men 
and women sleeping under the porticos, 
all indiscriminately huddled together, 
while the donkeys have the fé/zo or 
yard. The only food these latter get is 
what they nibble up as they trudge 
along the road during the day. How 
they manage to keep alive it is difficult 
to imagine, and they always look in the 
last stage of starvation. A fat, good- 
looking donkey would be a curiosity in 
any part of Mexico. 

I had seen quite enough of Tarétan, 
and therefore next morning early started 
off for Uruapan, distant eighteen miles, 
where we arrived at noon. We found 
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the church barricaded, and the head- 
quarters of the commanding officer, 
whose troops consisted of Austrians, 
Belgians, and Mexicans, a motley crowd 
of one hundred and fifty men, whom 
General Regules, of the Liberal forces, 
shortly after annihilated with 1,500 men. 

From Uruapan we went to Zamora, 
passing through forest after forest of 
fine pine trees, many of which were over 
two hundred feet high. In the midst of 
one of these forests, we came upon a 
little village called Pumdcuaro, where 
live about two hundred Indians. Here 
we breakfasted upon corn and milk 
supplied by the natives. While enjoy- 
ing this frugal meal, I entered into con- 
versation with some Indians, who told 
me that Ronda, the Liberal chief, (so 
called) had lately been there and taken 
away twenty-five of their best men to 
swell his ranks, zolens volens. These 


Indians of Mexico, upon the whole, are 
naturally a quiet, industrious people ; 


but any petty chief who thinks to start 
a revolution, whether for political pur- 
poses or for plunder, can go into an 
Indian village, or to an hacienda, and 
take away as many men as he likes—to 
make soldiers or robbers as best suits 
his plans. So thoroughly were the 
natives conquered by the old Spaniards, 
that now they submit to any oppression, 
if only the oppressors have a sprinkling 
of Spanish blood in their veins. 

In Pumdacuaro we learned that Ronda, 
after the night attack upon Tarétan 
already described, had marched in this 
direction across the country, and was 
also bound for Zamora—the very place 
to which I myself was going. We were 
now right in his track, within ten miles 
ofhim. His three hundred cavalry had 
been increased by fifty more, and they 
were marching in three parties, a little 
distance from each other, so as to let 
nothing escape them. Puzzled how to 
evade this force, which was more on a 
plundering expedition than in the legiti- 
mate service of the Republic, we rode 
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along our track as far as Urapichu 
village, where we heard further that 
Ronda had made Chilchote his head- 
quarters, not more than five miles dis- 
tant. Our own little party consisted of 
three. Enriquez,a very decent Mexican 
who had accompanied me from the cap- 
ital; Ignacio, a fellow who had per- 
suaded Enriquez to let him join us at 
Uruapan, saying that he was going to 
Zamora on some business, and that he 
knew the road ; and myself made up the 
third of the party. I did not like the 
looks of the fellow Ignacio, and very 
soon suspected he was up to mischief— 
there was too even an admixture of 
Spanish and Indian blood in him to be 
of much good. When I found we were 
drawing nearer and nearer to Ronda’s 
forces, my suspicions of the fellow be- 
came greater, and I watched him closely. 
If he could get me into Ronda’s hands, 
and denounce me as an Austrian, or 
rather Imperial officer or spy, my fate 
would be sealed; I should surely be 
shot, and Ignacio get a reward. The 
knowledge of this little fact made me 
alive to his movements. We held a 
consultation on the road and agreed to 
turn off in another direction. At two 
o’clock we came upon an Indian boy 
tending cattle ina field. Giving Ignacio 
a cigar for himself, and another to hand 
to Enriquez, to occupy their attention 
for a moment in lighting them, I rode 
back to the little boy, and asked where 
the road led ? 

“ To Chilchote,” he replied. 

“ How far is it off ?” 

“ Only one league, or less.” 

I asked if Ronda was there ? 

“Si, sefior, he is there with his ¢vofa.” 

And thus was this Ignacio leading 
us into the lion’s den! I galloped 
forward, seized his horse by the reins, 
and turned his head round—“I don’t 
want to go to Chilchote, and neither 
shall you go there, sefior,” I told him. 
Somewhat surprised, he pretended I 
was mistaken; but positively refusing 
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to let him proceed on this road, he pro- 
posed we should make for Tangancicu- 
aro, to which we agreed, as our only 
chance of escape. It was a very diffi- 
cult road—over hills and amongst rocks, 
and down gullies and ditches, through 
mud and water ; and to add to the pleas- 
ures of the day, it set in to rain in the 
afternoon, as is usual in July. Going 
down a slope at an angle of nearly 
forty-five degrees, my old horse began 
to slide, until at last I could not check 
him, and below was a gully about fifteen 
feet deep, with water in it. Jumping off 
his back, I succeeded in balancing my- 
self on the edge, just in time to see 
the old horse roll right over into the 
water, into which he went legs upwards. 
He was an amphibious fellow, for he 
soon righted himself, and swam out for 
the opposite bank. Being already wet 
through to the skin, I plunged in after 
him, and got to the other side about the 
same time. My companions got across 
soon after, and as we were going along 
in a heavy rain that prevented us from 
seeing ten yards ahead, I noticed we 
were not following any track. The 
truth was, we had lost our way, and 
Ignacio himself did not now know where 
we were straying to. However, we 
pushed on, trusting to Providence to 
come out of the forest somewhere clear 
of Ronda. All our horses now began 
to slip and stumble at almost every step, 
because of the heavy rain, and so we had 
to walk. Enriquez’s horse fell right over 
him-—but somehow without damage to 
either. At about five the rain held off, 
the sun shone out, and I then knew the 
direction of Tangancicuaro. In half an 
hour we came out on the side of a hill, 
from which we saw the village at our 
feet, and Zamora about five leagues 
beyond in a large valley, and with a fine 
river flowing right through it. Urging 
on our jaded horses, we were at Tan- 
gancicuaro by soon after six, where we 
heard from a woman, just at the entrance 
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to the village, that Ronda had arrived 
that afternoon at Purepero, and was ex- 
pected here during the night. Fortun- 
ately for us, he had passed on the road 
while we were lost in the forest. He 
had suddenly left Chilchote to march 
upon Zamora, then held by the Imper- 
ialists ; but the heavy rain had delayed 
him at Purepero to rest his men. 

We were now ina complete quandary ; 
our only chance was to push on, dark as 
the night might be, for Zamora—distant 
five leagues. And the half-breeds of the 
village looked anything but kindly in 
their manners and propensities. To 
throw them off their guard, I rode up at 
as fast a gallop as my old horse could 
carry me, keeping Ignacio close by my 
side, however, and said to a party of 
piratical looking fellows, standing with 
arms akimbo on the plaza, and peering 
at us surlily from under their broad 
brimmed hats: “Ronda sends word 
that he will be here at midnight; get 
ready the best mesén, and some girls to 
play the guitar, and sing ‘ A/exicanos, 
4/ grito de guerré,; when he comes 
tell him his ayudén/e has gone forward 
according to orders.” This ruse was 
easy enough to practice upon these fel- 
lows, as Ronda’s troops wore just such 
clothes as they could get, without regard 
to uniformity. By making these villagers 
believe we were Ronda’s men, we were 
safe from being followed by robbers— 
the Tangancicuaro fellows have the 
credit of being hereditary ladrones. 
Ignacio declaring he knew the road to 
Zamora, even in the darkest night, on- 
ward we pushed our jaded hacks, to be 
as far away as possible in case any of 
Ronda’s men should reach the village. 
Wending our weary way across muddy 
fields and through deep swamps, we at 
length reached Zamora and took up 
our quarters at the San Francisco hofe/ 
at nine A.M., having travelled about 
sixty miles in the twenty-four hours 
with the rounds we had taken. 
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The cool, wet grasses ure my weary feet ; 
The tender winds entreat ; 


The velvet tongues of blossoms red and white 
Woo me to their delight. 


All day the fields entice me, and all day 
The forest calls, “Away! 


“Behold, how tenderly our roots are spread 
With mosses for thy bed. 


“ How pleasantly the sunshine lies adrowse 
On these our slender boughs — 


“‘Green-fringéd as the cedar-trees that plume 
The brows of Lebanon. 


“Within our fragrant depths the hours go by 
Serene and tranquilly 


“ As some still-flowing water-course that feeds 
The flowers of pleasant meads. 


“Here doth the lily sway in graceful ease 
Her weight of drowsy bees. 

“Here blooms the guelder-rose, and here doth spring 
The daisy’s blossoming, 

“With lotus-buds and spice-trees bending low, 
Whence all sweet odors flow. 

“Throughout the fragrant dusk the nightingale 
Makes musical the vale. 

“All day the meadow songsters’ carolled words 


Blend with the forest birds’. 


“ All day the water-voice, that ever grieves, 
Calls answer from the leaves.” 


O pleasant voices! when shall I have done 
With toil beneath the sun? 

O happy voices! when shall I be freed 
To follow where ye lead? 

O world, that claims me and that yet denies, 
When shall my soul arise — 

When shall my heart find answer to its need, 
And peace and rest, indeed? 


Vor. II—37. 








570 MIGGLES. { JUNE, 
MIGGLES. 
E were eight, including the high water in front and rear, and that 


driver. We had not spoken dur- 
ing the passage of the last six miles, 
since the jolting of the heavy vehicle 
over the roughening road had spoiled 
the Judge’s last poetical quotation. The 
tal man beside the Judge was asleep, 
his arm passed through the swaying 
strap and his head resting upon it— 
altogether a limp, helpless-looking ob- 
ject, as if he had hanged himself and 
been cut down too late. The French 
lady on the back seat was asleep, too, 
yet in a half-conscious propriety of atti- 
tude, shown even in the disposition of 
the handkerchief which she held to her 
forehead and which partially veiled her 
face. The lady from Virginia City, 
traveling with her husband, had long 
since lost all individuality in a wild con- 
fusion of ribbons, vails, furs, and shawls. 
There was no sound but the rattling of 
wheels and the dash of rain upon the 
roof. Suddenly the stage stopped and 
we became dimly aware of voices. The 
driver was evidently in the midst of an 
exciting colloquy with some one in the 
road —a colloquy of which such frag- 
ments as “bridge gone,” “twenty feet 
of water,” “can ’t pass,” were occasion- 
ally distinguishable above the storm. 
Then came a lull, and the mysterious 
voice from the road shouted the parting 
adjuration : 

“Try Miggles’.” 

We caught a glimpse of our leaders 
as the vehicle slowly turned, of a horse- 
man vanishing through the rain, and we 
were evidently on our way to Miggles’. 

Who and where was Miggles? The 
Judge, our authority, did not remember 
the name, and he knew the country 
thoroughly. The Washoe traveler 
thought Miggles must keep a hotel. 
We only knew that we were stopped by 


Miggles was our rock of refuge. A ten 
minutes’ splashing through a tangled 
by-road, scarcely wide enough for the 
stage, and we drew up before a barred 
and boarded gate in a wide stone wall 
or fence about eight feet high. Evi- 
dently Miggles’, and evidently Miggles 
did not keep a hotel. 

The driver got down and tried the 
gate. It was securely locked. 

“ Miggles! O Miggles !” 

No answer. 

“ Migg-ells! You Miggles !” contin- 
ued the driver with rising wrath. 

“ Migglesy!” joined in the express- 
man, persuasively. “O Miggy! Mig!” 

But no reply came from the apparently 
insensate Miggles. The Judge, who 
had finally got the window down, put 
his head out and propounded a series of 
questions, which if answered categori- 
cally would have undoubtedly elucidat- 
ed the whole mystery, but which the 
driver evaded by replying that “if we 
didn’t want to sit in the coach all night 
we had better rise up and sing out for 
Miggles.” 

So we rose up and called on Miggles 
in chorus. Thenseparately. And when 
we had finished, a Hibernian fellow 
passenger from the roof called for 
“ Maygells!” whereat we all laughed. 
While we were laughing the driver cried 
“Shoo!” 

We listened. To our infinite amaze- 
ment the chorus of “ Miggles” was re- 
peated from the other side of the wall, 
even to the final and supplemental 
“* Maygells.” 

“ Extraordinary echo,” said the Judge. 

“ Extraordinary d—d skunk !” roared 
the driver, contemptuously. ‘ Come out 
of that, Miggles, and show yourself! 
Be a man, Miggles! Don’t hide in the 
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dark; I would n’t if I were you, Mig- 
gles,” continued Yuba Bill, now dancing 
about in an excess of fury. 

“ Miggles!” continued the voice, “O 
Miggles!” 

“ Mygood man! Mr. Myghail!” said 
the Judge, softening the asperities of the 
name as much as possible. “Consider 
the inhospitality of refusing shelter from 
the inclemency of the weather to help- 
less females. Really, my dear sir ——” 
but a succession of “ Miggles,” ending 
in a burst of laughter, drowned his 
voice. 

Yuba Bill hesitated no longer. Tak- 
ing a heavy stone from the road, he 
battered down the gate, and with the ex- 
pressman entered the inclosure. We 
followed. Nobody was to be seen. In 
the gathering darkness all that we could 
distinguish was that we were in a gar- 
den—from the rose-bushes that scat- 
tered over us a minute spray from their 
dripping leaves—and before a long, ram- 
bling wooden building. 

“Do you know this Miggles ?” asked 
the Judge of Yuba Bill. 

“No, nor don’t want to,” said Bill, 
shortly, who felt the Pioneer Stage Com- 
pany insulted in his person by the con- 
tumacious Miggles. 

“But, my dear sir,” expostulated the 
Judge, as he thought of the barred gate. 

“ Lookee here,” said Yuba Bill, with 
fine irony, “had n’t you better go back 
and sit in the coach till yer introduced ? 
I’m going in,” and he pushed open the 
door of the building. 

A long room lighted only by the 
embers of a fire that was dying on the 
large hearth at its further extremity. 
The walls curiously papered, and the 
flickering firelight bringing out its gro- 
tesque pattern. Somebody sitting in a 
large arm-chair by the fire-place. All 
this we saw as we crowded together 
into the room, after the driver and ex- 
pressman. 

“ Hello, be you Miggles ?” said Yuba 
Bill to the solitary occupant. 


MIGGLES. 
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The figure neither spoke nor stirred. 
Yuba Bill walked wrathfully toward it, 
and turned the eye of his coach lantern 
upon its face. It was a man’s face, 
prematurely old and wrinkled, with very 
large eyes, in which there was that ex- 
pression of perfectly gratuitous solem- 
nity which I had sometimes seen in an 
owl’s. The large eyes wandered from 
Bill’s face to the lantern, and finally 
fixed their gaze on that luminous object, 
without further recognition. 

Bill restrained himself with an effort. 

“Miggles! Be you deaf? You aint 
dumb anyhow, you know;” and Yuba 
Bill shook the insensate figure by the 
shoulder. 

To our great dismay as Bill removed 
his hand, the venerable stranger appa- 
rently collapsed—sinking into half his 
size and an undistinguishable heap of 
clothing. 

“Well, dern my skin,” said Bill— 
looking appealingly at us, and hope- 
lessly retiring from the contest. 

The Judge now stepped forward, and 
we lifted the mysterious invertebrate 
back into his original position. Bill 
was dismissed with the lantern to rec- 
onnoitre outside, for it was evident that 
from the helplessness of this solitary 
man there must be attendants near at 
hand, and we all drew around the fire. 
The Judge, who had regained his au- 
thority and had never lost his conver- 
sational amiability—standing before us 
with his back to the hearth—charged 
us, as an imaginary jury, as follows: 

“It is evident that either our distin- 
guished friend here has reached that 
condition, described by Shakespeare as 
“the sere and yellow leaf,” or has suf- 
fered some premature abatement of his 
mental and physical faculties. Whether 
he is really the Miggles —” 

Here he was interrupted by “ Mig- 
gles! O Miggles! Migglesy! Mig!” 
and, in fact, the whole chorus of Mig- 
gles in very much the same key as it 
had once before been delivered unto us. 
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We gazed at each other for a moment 
in some alarm. The Judge, in particu- 
lar, vacated his position quickly, as the 
voice seemed to come directly over his 
shoulder. The cause, however, was 
soon discovered in a large magpie who 
was perched upon a shelf over the fire- 
place, and who immediately relapsed 
into a sepulchral silence, which con- 
trasted singularly with his previous 
volubility. It was undoubtedly his 
voice which we had heard in the road, 
and our friend in the chair was not 
responsible for the discourtesy. Yuba 
Bill, who reéntered the room after an 
unsuccessful search, was loth to accept 
the explanation, and still eyed the help- 
less sitter with suspicion. He had 
found a shed in which he had put up 
his horses—but he came back dripping 
and skeptical. “Thar aint nobody but 
him within ten mile of the shanty, and 
that ’ar d—d old skeesicks knows it.” 

But the faith of the majority proved 
to be securely based. Bill had scarcely 
ceased growling, before we heard a quick 
step upon the porch, the trailing of a 
wet skirt, the door was flung open, and 
with a flash of white teeth, a sparkle of 
dark eyes, and an utter absence of cere- 
mony or diffidence, a young woman en- 
tered, shut the door, and panting leaned 
back against it. 

“O, if you please, I’m Miggles!” 

And this was Miggles! This bright- 
eyed, full-throated young woman, whose 
wet gown of coarse blue stuff could not 
hide the beauty of the feminine curves 
to which it clung; from the chestnut 
crown of whose head--topped by a 
man’s oil-skin sou’wester—to the little 
feet and ankles—-hidden somewhere in 
the recesses of her boy’s brogans, all 
was grace—this was Miggles, laughing 
at us, too, in the most airy, frank, off- 
hand manner imaginable. 

“ You see, boys,” said she—quite out 
of breath, and holding one little hand 
against her side, quite unheeding the 
speechless discomfiture of our party, 
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or the complete demoralization of Yuba 
Bill, whose features had relaxed into an 
expression of gratuitous and imbecile 
cheerfulness — “ You see, boys, I was 
mor’n two miles away when you passed 
down the road. I thought you might 
pull up here, and so I ran the whole 
way, knowing nobody was home but 
Jim —and —and—I’m out of breath — 
and—that lets me out.” 

And here Miggles caught her drip- 
ping oil-skin hat from her head, with a 
mischievous swirl that scattered a show- 
er of rain-drops over us; attempted to 
put back her hair; dropped two hair- 
pins in the attempt; laughed and sat 
down beside Yuba Bill, with her hands 
crossed lightly on her lap. 

The Judge recovered himself first, 
and essayed an extravagant complimeni. 

“T°ll trouble you for that thar har- 
pin,” said Miggles, gravely. Half a 
dozen hands were eagerly stretched for- 
ward; the missing hair-pin was restored 
to its fair owner; and Miggles, cross- 
ing the room, looked keenly in the 
face of the invalid. The solemn eyes 
looked back at hers, with an expression 
we had never seen before. Life and 
intelligence seemed to struggle back 
into the rugged face. Miggies laughed 
again—it was a singularly eloquent 
laugh—and turned her black eyes and 
white teeth once more toward us. 

“ This afflicted person is ”—hesitated 
the Judge. 

“Jim,” said Miggles. 

“ Your father?” 

“Re” 

“ Brother ?” 

“Ne.” 

“ Husband ?” 

Miggles darted a quick, half-defiant 
glance at the two lady passengers who 
I had noticed did not participate in the 
general masculine admiration of Mig- 
gles, and said, gravely: “ No—it’s Jim.” 
There was an awkward pause. The 


lady passengers moved closer to each 
other. 


The Washoe husband looked 
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abstractedly at the fire; and the tall 
man apparently turned his eyes in- 
ward for self-support at this emergency. 
But Miggles’s laugh, which was very 
infectious, broke the silence. ‘ Come,” 
she said, briskly, “ you must be hungry. 
Who’ll bear a hand to help me get tea?” 

She had no lack of volunteers, In a 
few moments Yuba Bill was engaged 
like Caliban in bearing logs for this Mi- 
randa ; the expressman was grinding cof- 
fee on the verandah; to myself the ar- 
duous duty of slicing bacon was assigned; 
and the Judge lent each man his good- 
humored and voluble counsel. And 
when Miggles, assisted by the Judge 
and our Hibernian “deck passenger,” 
set the table with all the available 


crockery, we had become quite joyous, 
in spite of the rain that beat against 
windows, the wind that whirled down 
the chimney, the two ladies who whis- 
pered together in the corner, or the 
magpie who uttered a satirical and 


croaking commentary on their conver- 
sation, from his perch above. In the 
now bright, blazing fire we could see 
that the walls were papered with illus- 
trated journals, arranged with feminine 
taste and discrimination. The furniture 
was extemporized, and adapted from 
candle boxes and packing cases, and 
covered with gay calico, or the skin of 
some animal. The arm-chair of the 
helpless Jim was an ingenious variation 
of a flour-barrel. There was neatness 
and even a taste for the picturesque to 
be seen in the few details of the long 
low room. 

The meal was a culinary success. 
But more, it was a social triumph—chief- 
ly, I think, owing to the rare tact of Mig- 
gles in guiding the conversation, asking 
all the questions herself, yet bearing 
throughout a frankness that rejected 
the idea of any concealment on her 
own part. So that we talked of our- 
selves, of our prospects, of the journey, 
of the weather, of each other—of every 
thing but our host and hostess. It must 
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be confessed that Miggles’s conversa- 
tion was never elegant, rarely grammat- 
ical, and that at times she used ex- 
pletives, the use of which had generally 
been yielded to our sex. But they were 
delivered with such a lighting up of 
teeth and eyes, and were usually fol- 
lowed by a laugh—a laugh peculiar to 
Miggles—so frank and honest that it 
seemed to clear the moral atmosphere. 

Once, during the meal, we heard a 
noise like the rubbing of a heavy body 
against the outer walls of the house. 
This was shortly followed by a scratch- 
ing and snifiling at the door. “ That’s 
Joaquin,” said Miggles in reply to our 
questioning glances; “would you like 
to see him?” Before we could answer, 
she had opened the door, and disclosed 
a half-grown grizzly, who instantly raised 
himself on his haunches, with his fore- 
paws hanging down in the popular atti- 
tude of mendicancy, and looked admir- 
ingly at Miggles, with a very singular 
resemblance in his manner to Yuba Bill. 
“That’s my watch-dog,” said Miggles 
in explanation. ‘O, he don’t bite,” she 
added, as the two lady passengers flut- 
tered into a corner. ‘“ Does he, old 
Toppy !”—(the latter remark being ad- 
dressed directly to the sagacious Joaq- 
uin). “I tell you what, boys,” continued 
Miggles, after she had fed and closed 
the door on Ursa Minor, “you were 
in big luck that Joaquin wasn’t hang- 
ing round when you dropped in to-night.” 

“Where was he?” asked the Judge. 
“With me,” said Miggles. “Lord love 
you; he trots round with me nights like 
as if he was a man.” 

We were silent for a few moments, 
and listened to the wind. Perhaps we 
all had the same picture before us—of 
Miggles walking through the rainy 
woods, with her savage guardian at her 
side. The Judge, I remember, said 
something about Una and her lion; 
but Miggles received it as she did other 
compliments, with qiiet gravity. Wheth- 
er she was altogether unconscious of 
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the admiration she excited—she could 
hardly have been oblivious of Yuba 
Bill’s adoration—I knew not; but her 
very frankness suggested a perfect sex- 
ual equality that was cruelly humiliating 
to the younger members of our party. 

The incident of the bear did not add 
anything in Miggles’s favor to the opin- 
ions of those of her own sex who were 
present. In fact, the repast over, a 
chillness radiated from the two lady 
passengers, that no pine boughs brought 
in by Yuba Bill and cast as a sacrifice 
upon the hearth could wholly overcome. 
Miggles felt it; and suddenly declaring 
that it was time to “turn in,” offered to 
show the ladies to their bed in an ad- 
joining room. ‘“ You, boys, will have to 
camp out here by the fire as well as you 
can,” she added, “for thar aint but the 
one room.” 

Our sex—by which, my dear sir, I 
allude of course to the stronger portion 


of humanity—has been generally re- 
lieved from the imputation of curiosity, 


or a fondness for gossip. 
constrained to say, that hardly had 
the door closed on Miggles than we 
crowded together, whispering, snicker- 
ing, smiling, and exchanging suspicions, 
surmises, and a thousand speculations 
in regard to our pretty hostess and her 
singular companion. I fear that we even 
hustled that imbecile paralytic, who sat 
like a voiceless Memnon in our midst, 
gazing, with the serene indifference of 
the Past in his passionless eyes, upon 
our wordy councils. In the midst of 
an exciting discussion the door opened 
again, and Miggles reéntered. 

But not, apparently, the same Miggles 
who a few hours before had flashed 
upon us. Her eyes were downcast, and 
as she hesitated for a moment on the 
threshold, with a blanket on her arm, 
she seemed to have left behind her the 
frank fearlessness which had charmed 
us a moment before. Coming into the 
room, she drew a low stool beside the 
paralytic’s chair, sat down, drew the 
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blanket over her shoulders and saying, 
“Tf it’s all the same to you, boys, as 
we ’re rather crowded, I ’ll stop here to- 
night,” took the invalid’s withered hand 
in her own and turned her eyes upon 
the dying fire. An instinctive feeling 
that this was only premonitory to more 
confidential relations, and perhaps some 
shame at our previous curiosity, kept us 
silent. The rain still beat upon the 
roof; wandering gusts of wind stirred 
the embers into momentary brightness, 
until, in a lull of the elements, Miggles 
suddenly lifted up her head and throw- 
ing her hair over her shoulder, turned 
her face upon the group and asked : 

“Is there any of you that knows 
me ?” 

There was no reply. 

“ Think again! I lived at Marysville 
in ’53. Everybody knew me there, and 
everybody had the right to know me. 
I kept the Polka Saloon until I came to 
live with Jim. That’s six years ago. 
Perhaps I’ve changed some.” 

The absence of recognition may have 
disconcerted her. She turned her head 
to the fire again and it was some sec- 
onds before she again spoke, and then 
more rapidly : 

“Well, you see I thought some of you 
must have knownme. There’s no great 
harm done, anyway. What I was going 
to say was this: Jim here” --she took 
his hand in both of hers as she spoke 
—— “used to know me, if you did n’t, and 
spent a heap of money upon me. I 
reckon he spent all he had. And one 
day —it’s six years ago this winter — 
Jim came into my back room, sat down 
on my sofy, like as you see him in that 
chair, and never moved again without 
help. He was struck all of a heap, and 
never seemed to know what ailed him. 
The doctors came, and said as how it 
was caused all along of his way of life — 
for Jim was mighty free and wild like — 
and that he would never get better, and 
couldn’t last long anyway. They ad- 
vised me to send him to Frisco to the 
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hospital, for he was no good to any one 
and would be a baby all his life. Per- 
haps it was something in Jim’s eye, per- 
haps it was that I never had a baby, but 
I said ‘No.’ I was rich then, for I was 
popular with everybody— gentlemen 
like yourself, sir, came tc see me — and 
I sold out my business and bought this 
yer place, because it was sort of out of 
the way of travel, you see, and I brought 
my baby here.” 

With a woman’s intuitive tact and 
poetry, she had as she spoke slowly 
shifted her position so as to bring the 
mute figure of the ruined man between 
her and her audience —hiding in the 
shadow behind it—as if she offered it 
as a tacit apology for her actions. Si- 
lent and expressionless, it yet spoke for 
her; helpless, crushed, and smitten with 
the Divine thunderbolt, it still stretched 
an invisible arm around her. 

Hidden inthe darkness, but still hold- 
ing his hand, she went on: 

“It was a long time before I could 
get the hang of things about yer, for I 
was used to company and excitement. 
I couldn’t get any woman to help me, 
and a man I dursent trust; but what 
with the Indians hereabout, who’d do 
odd jobs for me, and having everything 
sent from the North Fork, Jim and I 
managed to worry through. The Doc- 
tor would run up from Sacramento once 
ina while. He’d ask to see ‘ Miggles’ 
baby,’ as he called Jim, and when he ’d 
go away, he’d say, ‘Miggles; you’re a 
trump — God bless you;’ and it did n’t 
seem so lonely after that. But the last 
time he was here he said, as he opened 
the door to go: ‘ Do you know, Miggles, 
your baby will grow up to be a man yet 
and an honor to his mother; but not 
here, Miggles, not here!’ And I thought 
he went away sad —and—and”—and 
here Miggles’ voice and head were some- 
how both lost completely in the shadow. 

“The folks about here are very kind,” 
said Miggles, after a pause, coming a 
little into the light again. “The men 
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from the Fork used to hang around here, 
until they found they wasn’t wanted, 
and the women are kind—and don’t 
call. I was pretty lonely until I picked 
up Joaquin in the woods yonder one 
day, when he was n’t so high, and taught 
him to beg for his dinner; and then 
thar’s Polly —that’s the magpie—she 
knows no end of tricks, and makes it 
quite sociable of evenings with her talk, 
and so I don’t feel like as I was the 
only living being about the ranch. And 
Jim here,” said Miggles, with her old 
laugh again, and coming out quite into 
the firelight, “Jim—why, boys, you 
you would admire to see how much he 
knows for a man like him. Sometimes 
I bring him flowers, and he looks at’em 
just as natural as if he knew ’em} and 
times, when we ’re sitting here alone, I 
read him those things on the wall. Why, 
Lord!” said Miggles, with her frank 
laugh, “I’ve read him that whole side 
of the house this winter. There never 
was such a man for reading as Jim.” 

“Why,” asked the Judge, “do you 
not marry this man to whom you have 
devoted your youthful life ?” 

“Well, you see,” said Miggles, “it 
would be playing it rather low down on 
Jim, to take advantage of his being so 
helpless. And then, too, if we were man 
and wife, now, we’d both know that I 
was bound to do what I do now of my 
own accord.” 

“ But you are young yet and attract- 
ive—” 

“It’s getting late,” said Miggles, 
gravely, “and you’d better all turn in. 
Good night, boys;” and throwing the 
blanket over her head, Miggles laid 
herself down beside Jim’s chair, her 
head pillowed on the low stool that held 
his feet, and spoke no more. The fire 
slowly faded from the hearth; we each 
sought our blankets in silence; and, 
presently, there was no sound in the 
long room, but the pattering of the rain 
upon the roof, and the heavy breathing 
of the sleepers. 
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It was nearly morning when I awoke 
from a troubled dream. The storm had 
passed, the stars were shining, and 
through the shutterless window the full 
moon, lifting itself over the solemn 
pines without, looked into the room. 
It touched the lonely figure in the chair 
with an infinite compassion, and seemed 
to baptize with a shining flood the lowly 
head of the woman whose hair, as in 
the sweet old story, bathed the feet of 
him she loved. It even lent a kindly 
poetry to the rugged outline of Yuba 
Bill, half-reclining on his elbow between 
them and his passengers, with savagely- 
patient eyes keeping watch and ward. 
And then I fell asleep and only woke at 
broad day, with Yuba Bill standing over 
me, and “All aboard” ringing in my 
ears. 

Coffee was waiting for us on the table, 
but Miggles was gone. We wandered 


about the house and lingered long after 


the horses were harnessed, but she did 
not return. It was evident that she 
wished to avoid a formal leave-taking, 
and had so left us to depart as we had 
come. After we had helped the ladies 
into the coach, we returned to the house 
and solemnly shook hands with the 
paralytic Jim, as solemnly settling him 
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back into position after each hand-shake. 
Then we looked for the last time around 
the long, low room, at the stool where 
Miggles had sat, and slowly took our 
seats in the waiting coach. The whip 
cracked, and we were off! 

But as we reached the high road Bill’s 
dexterous hand laid the six horses back 
on their haunches, and the stage stopped 
with a jerk. For there, on a little emi- 
nence beside the road, stood Miggles, 
her hair flying, her eyes sparkling, her 
white handkerchief waving, and her 
white teeth flashing a last “ good bye.” 
We waved our hats in return. And 
then Yuba Bill, as if fearful of further 
fascination, madly lashed his horses for- 
ward and we sank back in our seats. 
We exchanged not a word until we 
reached the North Fork and the stage 
drew up at the Independence House. 
Then, the Judge leading, we walked into 
the bar-room and took our places grave- 
ly at the bar. 

“Are your glasses charged, gentle- 
men?” said the Judge, solemnly taking 
off his white hat. 

They were. 

“ Well, then, here’s to M/iggles, GoD 
BLess HER!” 

Perhaps He had. Who knows? 
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THE Overland for June crosses the conti- 
nent on the completed Pacific Railroad. 
As there are few readers who have not been 
told before, that it is the “‘ greatest work of 
the Age,” they will, perhaps, overlook the 
omission here of much of the popular rhet- 
oric in regard to “indissoluble ties,” ‘ wed- 
ding of the East to the West,” etc. But some 
who remember to have read that “the two 
locomotives moved up until their pilots 
rubbed together, symbolic of the friendly 
salute of their respective owners,” did not 
perhaps hear 


WHAT THE ENGINES SAID: 


What was it the Engines said, 
Pilots touching—head to head 
Facing on the single track, 

Half a world behind each back! 
This is what the Engines said, 
Unreported and unread! 


With a prefatory screech, 

In a florid Western speech, 

Said the Engine from the WEST: 
“Tam from Sierra’s crest ; 

And, if altitude’s a test, 

Why, I reckon, it’s confessed, 

That I’ve done my level best.” 


Said the Engine from the EAST: 

“ They who work best talk the least. 
*Spose you whistle down your brakes ; 
What you ’ve done is no great shakes : 
Pretty fair—but let our meeting 
Be a different kind of greeting. 

Let these folks, with champagne stuffing, 
Not their Engines, do the puffing. 


Listen! Where Atlantic beats 
Shores of snow and Summer heats ; 
Where the Indian Autumn skies 
Paint the woods with wampum dyes : 
I have chased the flying sun. 

Seeing all he looked upon— 
Blessing all that he has blest— 
Nursing in my iron breast 

All his vivifying heat, 

All his clouds about my crest ; 

And before my flying feet, 

Every shadow must retreat. 


Said the Western Engine, “ Phew!” 
And a long, low whistle blew. 

“ Come now, really that’s the oddest 
Talk for one so very modest— 
You brag of your East! You do? 


Why, JZ bring the East to you / 
All the Orient—all Cathay— 

Find through me the shortest way. 
And the sun you follow here, 
Rises in my hemisphere. 
Really—if one must be rude— 
Length, my friend, aint longitude.” 


Said the Union: “ Don’t reflect, or 
I’ll run over some Director.” 

Said the Central: “ I’m Pacific, 
But when riled, I’m quite terrific. 
Yet to-day, we shall not quarrel 
Just to show these folks this moral, 
How two Engines—in their vision— 
Once have met without collision.” 


That is what the Engines said, 
Unreported and unread. 

Spoken slightly through the nose, 
With a whistle at the close. 


SoME RECENT REPUBLICATIONS. 


Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co. are reap- 
ing the full harvest of Charles Reade’s later 
popularity in the republication of his works. 
Among these are of course Christie Yohn- 
stone, Never too Late to Mend, and we presume 
Peg Woffington—works which are certainly 
as good as anything Mr. Reade has done of 
later years. With few exceptions, the early 
essays of a popular author are pretty sure 
to receive their full share of commendation, 
after he has become famous, no matter how 
long they may have antedated his popularity. 
Nor is it entirely safe to say that these com- 
paratively unknown and unconsidered works 
have not exercised a subtle influence on his 
fame. Reputation is often of slow growth, 
and at last blossoms in some performance, 
not because that performance is superior, 
but because the “time for blossoming has 
come.” ‘The public voice then finds expres- 
sion with what may seem very slight provo- 
cation. This was true of Thackeray, of 
Hawthorne —of Charles Reade. No one 
will now assert that Thackeray’s sketches 
and stories, which preceded Vanily Fair, 
were not equal in ability to that famous 
story ; that Hawthorne’s Aosses from an Old 
Manse were not as good as the Scarlet Let- 
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ter; or that Reade’s earlier works do not 
exhibit quite as much ability as Griffith 
Gaunt. Mr. Reade may call this latter 
story his “ masterpiece,” and has the right 
to elect his favorite—whether he takes the 
occasion to do it when he is angry with the 
critics or not—but the author is sometimes 
as poor a judge of his best works as his 
most enthusiastic admirer; and there are 
many honest lovers of Dickens who still 
believe that “Boz” has never equalled his 
Pickwick Papers. 

All of which may, perhaps, explain why 
many people who now know Mr. Reade 
only through Grifith Gaunt and Hard Cash, 
will take up White Lies, Never too Late to 
Mend, and Peg Woffington, with profit to 
themselves and the publishers. They will 
find their old friend in his favorite theatrical 
attitudes, but always with a speech that is 
not theatrical ; with a poetic incident and a 
philosophical demonstration attached ; with 
a classic Greek conception and simple Sax- 
on execution ; with a sincerity of moral pur- 
pose and an insincerity of artistic style ; 
with much incisive, aggressive wit and very 
little humor ; with great comprehensiveness 
of feeling and no geniality ; bright, poetic, 
matter-of-fact, crisp, curt, frank, self-saturat- 
ed Charles Reade—next to Charles Dickens 
the greatest of living story-tellers. 


It is perhaps instructive, although it is 
certainly distressing, to look back upon the 
first painful processes of Western humor— 
the inchoate formation, as it were, of that 
kind of fun which we are soon to accept as 
national. It is doubtless for this historic 
interest that Messrs. Peterson & Bro. have 
reprinted the dreadful extravagance of Col. 
Thorpe in Arkansas, and Major ones in 
Georgia—and not because it is expected that 
anybody at this day should laugh over their 
semi-savage records. For although some of 
the “ joking ” in these volumes remind one 
of the festivities of the playful aborigine, and 
although coarseness is often the only char- 
acteristic, they will enable the ingenious 
reader to trace the immediate ancestry of 
“* Sut Lovengood,” whose experiences were 
at one time quite famous, and had certainly 
more humor. But Co/, Thorpe and Major 
ones are not humorous—they are only gro- 
tesque. The Scenes may, for all we know, 
be life-like and true to Nature, and the fault 
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We can, however, very well spare them 
from our comic literature, and not feel that 
we have lost even a characteristic Western 
flavor. Indeed, the only Western humor 
worth preserving is not yet twenty years old ; 
and with Phoenix, some of Ross Browne’s 
sketches, all of-Mark Twain’s fun, and Mr. 
Nasby’s Kentucky pictures, the field is fairly 
occupied. 

Mrs. Henry Woon’s Red Court Farm, 
from Messrs. Peterson & Bros., perhaps 
ought not to be classed among republica- 
tions—the novel having been rewritten as al- 
leged, and certainly extended from a previous 
short story by the same author. But although 
Mrs. Wood has made her story longer, she 
has not added to its interest, and the fitting 
on of the new portion we fancy is not quite 
workmanlike. Yet those who have never 
read the first story will find Red Court 
Farm, like all of Mrs. Wood’s stories, very 
interesting—a quality which, we are sorry 
to say, is not often found in better novels. 
Dullness is not a characteristic of Mrs. 
Wood, which may account for her popular- 
ity with all novel readers; and as she is 
quite as free from the affectations, cheap 
pedantry, and sham sentiment, which pro- 
voke the critic’s ire against Ouida, the au- 
thoress of St. Z/mo, and other sensational 
weak sisters who occupy the same literary 
plane, one can forget her unambitious faults. 

Sever, Francis & Co. have issued Miss 
Yonge’s Book of Golden Deeds, and a com- 
panion volume in Palgrave’s Golden Treas- 
ury. Miss Yonge’s Golden Deeds are better 
in the selection than in the telling, and some 
of her Greek and Roman examples — par- 
ticularly those that are pre-Christian — are 
spoiled by her deprecatory and explanatory 
allusions to this fact. It is a pity that Miss 
Yonge cannot recount the beautiful poetry 
of Alcestes and Antigone without feeling it 
necessary to talk about “Christian Antigo - 
nes” of “surer faith.” If these Greek fables 
are worthy of a place in the “‘ Golden Deeds,” 
they should not be made the text for a cheap 
sermonizing, which evidently does not com- 
prehend the spirit of Greek theogony. Pal- 
grave’s work still remains, as its title express- 
es, “the treasury of the best songs and 
lyrical pieces in the English language,” and 
we may add, the best selections that have 
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yet been made. It is the ferfect ideal of a 


refined collection of English poetry. 


Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co. have 
recently issued a new edition of ‘‘ Webster’s 
Counting House and Family Dictionary,” 
in a finely printed and compact volume of 
630 pages. Mr. Wheeler tells us in his pre- 
face that it was originally framed for the 
use of families and students, and incident- 
ally for the counting-house. It is perhaps 
more particularly adapted for the latter pur- 
pose, having a very complete table of Money 
Weights and Measures—Foreign and Do- 
mestic, Regulations of Currehcy, Interest 
for the several States, Stamp Duties, and 
much of practical interest to the merchant. 
The present edition is larger by a hundred 
pages than the previous editions, is of a 
most convenient size and print, and is very 
tastefully prepared. 


GOSSIP ABROAD. 

THERE is certainly great calmness just 
now on the surface of Europe’s political 
affairs. The great with little 
Greece is for the moment at an end. ‘The 
grist-mill riots have ceased almost entirely 
in Italy. The disturbances in Spain are 
quieted. “United Germany” and 
perial France” do not commit the sin of 
idolatry towards each other, but neither of 
them is idiotic enough to think seriously of 


trouble 


“im- 


going to war. There is nothing more amus- 
ing than to watch the ups and downs of the 
political barometer; to see how small the 
cloud which can affect it, and how suddenly 
this can be dispelled, and the mercury 
point suddenly to “ Beau Temps” once 
more. 

The murder of the Governor of Burgos 
created tremendous excitement. It is 
really wonderful that more serious conse- 
quences did not follow it. The ultramon- 
tane papers excuse the act by declaring that 
the Governor had, two days before, insulted 
the nuns in a convent which he chose to 
visit, lit his cigar at the lamp of the taber- 
nacle, and in other ways profaned their 
chapel. On the other hand, the republican 
papers declare that the murder was planned 
by the archbishop and priests to intimidate 
government, and prevent its interference in 
religious matters, 
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There was excitement among the crowd. 
Cries of “Death to the Nuncio” were 
heard, and these were mingled with execra- 
tions against the priests. But an address 
to the people—a simple reminder that they 
were in the wrong—was sufficient to cause 
them quietly to disperse. Their worst of- 
fence was the removal and destruction of 
the Pope’s coat of arms from an indulgence 
shop. 

The Cortes was opened with due pomp 
and ceremony. Forty thousand men were 
said to be under arms. The Corporation of 
the city were decked with tri-colored sashes. 
The members of the Provisional Govern- 
ment rode to the place of meeting in plain 
carriages, and a deputation of the Cortes 
in state coaches with hegalds beside them. 
The bells rang, and the bands played, and 
the procession wound its slow way to the 
Parliament-house. There were hearty 
cheers, and there was great excitement, and 
no end of disappointment within the “ Tem- 
ple of Law,” for the great unwashed and un- 
ticketed had forced its entrance into the 
hall, keeping out its betters from the scene. 
Some of them of course succeeded in in- 
creasing the crowd, and witnessed the sol- 
emn opening of the “ Constituent Cortes” 
* * * “in the name of the sovereign 
nation.” Good words to be heard in old 
Spain, and shouts followed their utterance. 

Queen Isabella’s manifesto is a charming 
piece of composition. She says the pres- 
ent government is assisted by criminals 
and empowered by the “Spirit of Dark- 
ness,’ mentions that she is drinking ‘the 
cup of tears and gall” to moisten “ black and 
bitter bread,” assures her friends that she 
would come back if she could, and an- 
nounces the fact that she has many sons, 
“having ever loved Spaniards with the feel- 
ings of a mother.” A few pious remarks 
close a speech which certainly can produce 
no effect upon anybody in Spain or out of it. 

There is every probability that Ferdinand 
of Portugal will be the King of Spain, un- 
less somebody else ascends the throne ; al- 
ways supposing that a monarchical form of 
government is decided upon. This is a very 
fair summary of the Spanish news letters for 
some time past. But in reality, there does 
seem some change in the aspect of affairs. 
The Republican party is more clearly in the 
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minority, and the possibility that Ferdinand 
may consent to ascend the vacant throne is 
greater. Portugal, however, seems greatly 
opposed to such a movement, and looks 
forth with exceeding wrath to possible ab- 
sorption. 

The carnival and the royal visit to Naples 
are the absorbing events of the month in 
Italy. One of the most interesting inci- 
dents of the latter was the halt made at 
Perugia. This lovely city, set high upon a 
hill between Rome and Florence, nearly 
emptied herself of her inhabitants to wel- 
come her king. The court carriages had 
been sent on to meet the royal party, and 
these were followed by the equipages of all 
the inhabitants of Perugia and its neighbor- 
hoods, and by a crowd of vehicles of all de- 
scriptions. They wound up the hill in the 
suite of the royal coaches, so that a tri- 
umphal procession seemed climbing to the 
old city. It was his Majesty’s first visit to 
this wonderful town, and every moment of 
his time was fully occupied. First he drove 
to the Municipal Palace, the strange brick 
building with its quaint architecture and its 
wonderful decorations that the stranger 
passes on the left as he goes to visit the 
cathedral. Thence the party proceeded to 
the University, and were shown the collec- 
tion of medieval paintings, Roman and 
Etruscan monuments, manuscripts and 
books, of which this institution is justly so 
proud. Here the king was presented with 
a gold medal, struck in commemoration of 
the day Perugia welcomed her monarch 
within her walls. The visit to the Uni- 
versity was followed by a reception held at 
the Palazzo Donnino, a noble building al- 
most overhanging the grand height on 
which the city is built, and overlooking the 
beautiful valley of the Tiber. After the re- 
ception came a dinner, and finally a day- 
light ball at the theatre. All this was 
crowded within the hours of ten and five 
o’clock, at which latter time the royal train 
left for Naples. I must not forget one inci- 
dent of the visit. The bones of poor 
Braccio Forte Braccio, a patriot in his way 
and a violent friend of Perugia, have long 
lain mouldering in an open box in a chapel 
of the Church of San Francesco. Every 
chance stranger was afforded by his guide 
the opportunity of handling a leg or arm 
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bone of the great captain. These remains 
were on that day carefully gathered together 
and carried in solemn procession to the 
University, where they are deposited, to at 
last rest in peace. 

At Naples there was a great deal of 
gaiety. Reviews, balls, dinners, and recep- 
tions followed each other in quick succes- 
sion. But the king also visited many of the 
institutions of charity, and left large dona- 
tions for each of them. He had won the 
hearts of the Neapolitans by going down 
to relieve their city during the cholera. At 
that time he visited the cholera hospital— 
no slight act of bravery, for the Italians 
have a terrible dread of that disease. On 
this occasion he stopped at each bed of the 
inmates of the military and marine hospi- 
tals, inquired the name and address of the 
patient, and gave to each a small sum of 
money. Inquiry into the circumstances of 
certain poor petitioners revealed the fact 
that many families of those wounded and 
killed among the Bourbon soldiers were in 
distress. 
priated from the royal treasury for their 
relief. The king was also able to visit 
Herculaneum, and literally commenced a 
new series of excavations there by himself 
flinging away the first spade full of ashes. 
He left thirty thousand francs with which 
his werk is to be completed. 

His Majesty was invited to make a visit 
at this time to Sicily. The deputation was 
most kindly received, and retained for the 
court entertainments. The king also con- 
versed with them freely upon the needs of 
that part of his kingdom, and promised in 
particular to bring to the attention of Gov- 
ernment the matter of railroads, which are 
much required in Sicily. 

A deputation from Parliament has been 
sent to Sardinia to examine into the internal 
affairs of that portion of the realm. These 
have suffered exceedingly. The people are 
very poor. Their lands have been ravaged 
by a plague of locusts. There is great 
need of public works, especially railroads, 
and the judicial administration needs re- 
form. The mines and forests of the island 
will be carefully studied by the deputation, 
and it is proposed to organize a system of 
emigration from the more densely popu- 
lated portions of Italy. 


A large sum of money was appro- 
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TRIBUNE Essays. By Charles T. Congdon. 

New York: J. S. Redfield. 

It is only of late years that your Puritan 
has developed any capacity for making fun. 
When Butler wrote Hudibras, and Prince 
Rupert rode gallantly to Marston Moor, it 
is difficult to say whether the Puritan suf- 
fered most from hard knocks or ridicule. 
He was the natural butt ; his cropped head, 
his nasal twang, his poverty, his plebeian 
birth, his unsentimental trade, his moral 
severity, were rare points for Cavalier satire. 
In sooth, he was eminently and solemnly 
ridiculous. He could and did stand up 
against physical buffets, but he never dream- 
ed of defending himself against the airy and 
impalpable shafts of ridicule. That there 
was, on the other hand, anything ridiculous 
in these lank, long-haired fops, with their 
unpaid tavern bills, their sentimental love- 
chants, their Phillises and Chloes, their 
dandy swagger and affected phrases and 
allusions to profane heathen deities, never 
perhaps entered his cropped head. If it 
did, it was rebuked as the instigation of 
Satan. There was no Bible-worthy who 
jested. Prophets there were who ‘cursed 
and lamented, but the scorner was of Belial. 
So he fought gravely, and sang psalms the 
while through his nose, and won the good 
fight, and could afford to be laughed at, 
until Queen Anne’s time; and when Van- 
brugh and his brother dramatists again held 
him up to ridicule, he did not dream that 
ever a William “Makepeace” Thackeray 
would dare to find anything to poke fun at 
in witty Sir John Vanbrugh. 

It took him two centuries to get over this 
belief. In America he began to develop a 
grim humor, that somewhat mitigated his 
persecution of Quakers; but during the 
Revolution, most of the wit and satire was 
against him as usual. He was even obliged 
to borrow for his partisan song the air and 
words of a ballad written in his ridicule. 
After the peace, he came in for a share of 
Mr. Irving’s notice, and he owed his first 
start in humorous life to the pleasant rail- 
lery of an English Colonial Judge. And 


then, under Mr. Lowell’s manipulation, he 
began to gather strength; but it was not 
until the two or three years preceding the 
rebellion that he fairly met his old enemy 
the Cavalier with his own weapon, and as 
every reader knows, beat him most unmer- 
cifully. 

The editorials of the Mew York Tribune, 
written at this period, and now collected in 
a volume under the title of “‘ The Tribune 
Essays,” were, we believe, the first incisive 
thrusts at the cheap poetry and morbid sen- 
timentalism that invested extreme southern 
society, and which a good many northern 
men fondly accepted as real. The stilted 
rhetoric, the sénsational platitudes, which 
we had believed to be eloquence, all at once 
became ridiculous. The Cavalier —at least 
his modern representative— was found to 
be a laughable rather than an imposing cb- 
ject. His lace was not real ; his diamonds 
were paste ; his long hair wanted combing ; 
his speech was not grammatical. His re- 
tainers, of whom he talked loudly, were 
ignorant slaves ; his blue blood was mixed 
with a muddy Ethiopian flood. He was not 
loyally fighting for his king— sacrificing 
his ease and jewels for a beloved Prince, 
but he was fighting for his chattels, valued 
at so many dollars, for all the world as if he 
had been a base-born shopkeeper. All of 
which Mr. Charles T. Congdon, a young 
gentleman lately from the Puritan town of 
New Bedford, and then editorially writing 
in the 7riiune, told in the most cheerful, 
airy manner imaginable, with a command of 
temper. and language that was something 
rare and wonderful in political writing, and 
a facetiousness that had been hitherto un- 
known. For simple abuse, downright revil- 
ing, or formal platitudes, had hitherto been 
the characteristics of political writing north 
and south. It may be easily imagined what a 
revolution this new weapon — satire — occa- 
sioned in the ranks. And then Mr. Cong- 
don did not seem to be writing about politics. 
It was about slaves, humbugs, snobberies, 
hypocrisies, meannesses, and cowardice, and 
if these were characteristic of a particular 
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political party, it only seemed a subordinate 
fact. 

Mr. Congdon was sometimes unfair and 
often extravagant. His language was occa- 
sionally better than his ideas. But his 
book is interesting, not only for its history, 
but for its literary relations. It is really the 
suggestive origin of the best satire the war 
has produced, and claims precedence in age, 
if not in merit, over Orpheus C. Kerr and 
Petroleum V. Nasby. 


THE SWITZERLAND OF AMERICA. A Sum- 
mer Vacation in the Parks and Mountains 
of Colorado. By Samuel Bowles. Spring- 
field, Mass.: Sam’l Bowles & Co. 


The passage of the great iron highway 
across the continent is invested with a new 
interest through Mr. Bowles’ bright descrip- 
tion of those vast arable table lands that lie 
to one side of the track, shouldered to the 
height of eight and ten thousand feet above 
the sea, In this elevated region — practi- 
cally known as “ Colorado,” and poetically 
known as “ The Switzeriand of America ”— 
Mr. Bowles seems to have spent a summer 
vacation with certain notable Americans, 
rambling over its grassy slopes, climbing its 
rocky fastnesses, camping out, sleeping in 
the open air, absorbing health and strength 
in this free-and-easy wrestle with Nature in 
her larger moods, and sending off to civil- 
ization and the Springfield Republican \et- 
ters that are here collected in a neat little 
volume, which breathe the tonic invigora- 
tion of Indian wildernesses. 

Of Mr. Bowles’ habits of shrewd observa- 
tion and frank expression Californians al- 
ready have some experience. His reflec- 
tions upon certain aspects of our civiliza- 
tion, in his Across the Continent, contained 
some truths that were not perhaps agreeable 
to our local pride, but were at least some 
change from the strain of inconsiderate and 
indiscriminate praise which Californians had 
begun to look upon as their due, and were 
certainly proofs of his characteristic insight 
and honesty. This same quality of inde- 
pendent criticism is shown in this volume, 
with that Mr. 
Bowles is more tolerant of downright sav- 


the exception, perhaps, 


agery than mediocre civilization, and takes 
more kindly to genuine pioneer roughness 
than the thin veneering of frontier society. 
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These are the natural views of travellers 
fresh from cultivated social centres, and we 
are not prepared to deny their general cor- 
rectness. But in his enthusiasm for the 
rough side of ruralizing, Mr. Bowles has all 
of the amusing extravagance of the neo- 
phyte. He exceeds most of those New 
England “out-of-door” prophets, who, to 
more thoroughly enjoy their solitary picnic- 
ings in the woods, clamor to their fellow 
mortals to go with them, and who annually 
drag dyspeptic clergymen and consumptive 
lecturers from comfortable bed and board 
to couches of damp leaves and “ hard tack.” 
Yet, although we may doubt the pleasure of 
wearing a shirt six weeks without change, 
and of sleeping in boots and blankets, or 
the picturesqueness of womanhood in be- 
draggled skirts and back hair unkempt, we 
must admit that Mr. Bowles has a very pic- 
turesque way of putting his side of the 
question. A good many men and women 
would doubtless be improved by rubbing 
against the rough sincerity of nature. But 
as many, who are only held in check by 
civilization, would retrograde and develop 
unpleasant Cheyenne characteristics. 
Whether or not Colorado is or ever will 
be that exceedingly indefinite thing — “ The 
Switzerland of America” —or ever offer 
the attractions as a place of resort to the 
invalid or pleasure seeker which Mr. Bowles 
has found in it, he has at least given us a 
clear, definite view of its great capacity, 
capabilities, and resources, in a vigorous, 
perspicacious, unmistakable language, that 
is neither English nor American, but a re- 
markable blending of the vigorous qualities 
of each. 
rect writer—of convictions 
opinions — yet whose experience and educa- 
tion as a popular journalist keep him from 


Mr. Bowles is a positive and di- 
rather than 


dogmatic assertion, and whose thought is so 
intrinsically clean that it is rarely soiled by 
even the occasional coarseness of epithet into 
which he is sometimes led by the directness 
of his style. 


THE SHAKESPEARE TREASURY OF WISDOM 
AND KNOWLEDGE. By Chas. W. Stearns, 
M. D. New York: G. P. Putnam & Son. 


It may be seriously questioned if the thou- 


sand and commentators, 


and editors of Shakespeare have added any- 


one annotators, 
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thing to the enjoyment of the appreciative 
Shakespearian reader. The fact that he is 
popular with a majority of the world’s read- 
ers is, we should think, a sufficient evidence 
that he is generally understood—in the best 
sense of understanding. To slightly para- 
phrase Steele’s well-worn compliment— 
“To have loved Aim was a liberal educa- 
tion”; and it has always seemed to us that 
comment, explanation, and accompanying 
eulogium were, if not impertinent, at least 
opposed to that gratification which arises in 
the first surprise and discovery of beauty, or 
the recognition of truth. But as no two 
human beings apply the principles of the 
truth they mutually recognize in the same 
way, and as Beauty is multiform, Shake- 
speare will, like a certain other Book, car- 
ry messages of various import to various 
people, and it will be foolish to erect an ar- 
bitrary standard of interpretation. And yet 
it would seem that for the last few centuries 
his admirers have been trying to strip him 
of this universality, by special application 
of his truths. The doubtful insanity of Ham- 
let, the inconsequent jealousy of Othello, 
the gratuitous blood-guiltiness of Macbeth 
—which have the vagueness that belongs to 
the highest form of poetical conception— 
are subjected to an analysis that would be no 
more ridiculous if applied to one of the 
poet’s own metaphors. To seriously distuss 
Hamlet’s insanity, may be as frivolous as to 
endeavor to reconcile the incongruities of 
such an image as— 


“To take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them.” 


Such speculations lend no charm to the text, 
though they display the ingenuity of the 
writer. They add something to the acting 
of Shakespeare’s text in the hands of the 
artist—but this is secondary to the Shake- 
speare poetry, which, like all pure poetry, 
cannot be acted. 

We are sorry to find this common error 
repeated in a volume, as unostentatiously 
written, as patiently compiled, as elegantly 
put forth as Dr. Stearns’ work. For if 
Lord Campbell collected texts enough to 
establish his theory that Shakespeare was a 
lawyer, Dr. Stearns has certainly enough to 
prove him to have been a physician, a soldier, 
and a—woman. It is really wonderful to note 
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the special knowledge of Shakespeare as 
carefully collated by the worthy doctor, and 
yet we dare say as astunishing evidences of 
Charles Dickens’ special knowledge could 
be gathered by the same patient investiga- 
tion of his works—if posterity some centu- 
ries hence should choose to take the same 
practical view of his genius. 

Dr. Stearns discusses the question of 
Hamlet’s insanity, which he believes to 
have been feigned. He has a more inter- 
esting chapter on what he calls Shake- 
speare’s Americanisms, or his use of old 
words which are now obsolete in England, 
but are common in America. The New 
York fireman, if he be not already obsolete 
himself, will be glad to know that “ muss,” 
for which he was popularly supposed to 
languish or “spile,” is eminently Shake- 
spearian and proper, and Caliban becomes 
a household figure when we know that he 
did “chores” for Prospero. As we have 
before stated, the volume is handsomely put 
forward, and whether or not it be any assist- 
ance to the lovers of Shakespeare, it is very 
pleasant reading. 


THE BLAMELESS PRINCE and other Poems. 
By Edmund Clarence Stedman. Boston: 
Fields, Osgood & Co. 


Mr. Stedman’s little volume exhibits such 
cultivated tenderness, simplicity of senti- 
ment, and purity of style, that it is a pity 
that it should ever suggest a comparison 
with anything better. But this, “The Blame- 
less Prince’”»— Mr. Stedman’s largest and 
most ambitious poem—unfortunately does ; 
and we find ourselves unconsciously remind- 
ed of the gratuitous fact that it is not so good 
as Mr. ‘Tennyson would have made it. “‘ The 
Blameless Prince” is to blame for this, and 
not the critic, who honestly admires Mr. 
Stedman, and who believes that there is room 
and praise enough in the world for a poet 
who can write so charmingly of such a com- 
mon incident as we find in “ The Doorstep.” 
The great poets are apt to absorb everything 
that approximates to them, as the satellites 
are lost in the splendor of the planet ; and it 
is possible that much of that which is termed 
“minor poetry” owes its relative position 
to this unfortunate suggestiveness. In 
“Anonyma” there is more originality ; 
“The Duke’s Exequy ” is good also, though 
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we should say less in Mr. Stedman’s best 
vein, which is a sort of sentimental disbelief 
in the present as compared with the past. 
“ At Twilight” is a pleasant reading; but 
would be more so if the reader had never 
read “ Break, Break, Break’? —which is 
quite unlikely. “Spoken at Sea” is sensa- 
tional and strained, without being entirely 
poetical. Yet, after noticing these faults, it 
is only just to Mr. Stedman to say, that all 
of his poetry is worth reading, and some 
worth remembering. The volume is hand- 


somely printed. 


Poems. By Lucy Larcom. Boston: Fields, 

Osgood & Co. 

There is a good deal of that kind of poe- 
try in this volume which many imaginative 
and sensitive women have felt but could not 
express, which some have both felt and ex- 
pressed, and which a very few could have 
expressed but would not. To this latter 
class Lucy Larcom evidently does not be- 
long. Her sensitive heart is an A®olian lyre, 
in which the slightest agitation produces alow 
murmur, more or less musical, but never very 
positive and decided. What in another less 
sensitive breast would be dismissed with a 
sigh, is prolonged in its expiration to a sort 
of moan. A woman waiting in the rain for 
her husband at a railway station is sufficient 
to excite Lucy Larcom’s sympathy to the 
extent of five lugubrious verses, although 
the husband arrives safely, and the two go 
home together. But barring this tendency 
to mistake the poctic attitude for poetic 
expression, Lucy Larcom’s didactic verse is 
always healthful if it is not always as fasci- 
nating as didactic verse should be. “ We ’re 
Getting Along ” has a Scotch quaintness of 
conceit, and “ Swinging in the Barn” is also 
moré positive in character. 

There is a spectral haunting of Whit- 
tier throughout these pages—a ghost in 
drab — which is the more unfortunate as 
the publishers have been weak enough to 
advertise the book by a printed letter from 
Whittier highly culogistic of Lucy Larcom. 
We certainly shall not think any the worse 
of the poctess’ verses for this praise, nor 
any the better of Whitticr’s judgment—re- 
membering as we do the numerous /rofeges 
of Bryant, Longfellow, and Emerson, not to 
mention Morris aud Willis, and the noble 
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liberality and human fallibility of great poets. 
But with Whittier’s influence suggested in 
the volume, we doubt the efficacy of the ad- 
vertisement. 

Of Lucy Larcom’s war pieces we can say 
but little. They were written for a purpose 
which is past, and they have very little poe- 
try in them that can survive the occasion. 
“A Loyal Woman’s No!” is certainly 
“Joyal,” and is as certainly womanlike, for 
she takes seventeen verses to say “No,” The 
other “‘ War Memories” are uncomfortably 
strained, and pitched too high, as if Lucy 
Larcom had changed her A£olian harp for a 
fife which she couldn’t play. And surely, 
even a high purpose could not justify such 
lines as these : 


“Tolling, tolling, tolling, 

All the bells of the land, 
Lo! the patriot martyr 
Taketh his journey grand; 
Travels into the ages, 
Bearing a hope how dear 
Into Life’s unknown vista— 
Liberty’s great pioneer.” 


THE LiFE OF JOHN CARTER. By Freder- 
ick James Mills. With illustrations. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. 

It is difficult to determine whether the 
story of John Carter is most interesting to 
the surgeon or the artist; whether the ex- 
ceptional case of a man living fourteen years 
with a broken neck more remarkable 
than the.drawings produced and the extra- 
ordinary talent manifested by the unfortun- 
ate subject. And Mr. Mills, John Carter’s 
biographer, does not himself seem to be 
quite clear upon this point, and alternates 
between the medical diagnosis of the case 
and its artistic relations. Specimens of the 
drawings are given —not only notable from 
the fact that they were executed by the mus- 
cles of the neck and head of the artist, who 
held the pencil in his mouth, but for their 
beauty and delicacy of finish. dtsappears, 
moreover, from the biography, that Mr. @ar- 
ter knew nothing whatever of art, and had 
exhibited no taste for drawing before he met 
with the accident that paralyzed his trunk 
and limbs, and rendered his exercise of that 
taste a seeming impossibility. The little 
volume is very elegantly printed by the Riv- 
erside Press, 


is 





